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THE VENEZUELAN PAPERS 


TINO judge from the amount of attention which 
[' appears to have been paid to them, either here 
or in the United States, the Foreign Office might 
almost as well have spared Sir Frederick Pollock the 
trouble of editing the ‘ Documents and Correspondence 
relating to the Question of Boundary between British 
Guiana and Venezuela.” This indifference may at first 
sight appear surprising. Government was ardently 
urged to publish our case at home, and it was said that 
the statement of our claim, with the evidence in support 
of it, would have a great effect in the United States. 
Yet when the case is published with a great wealth of 
documents, and an atlas of maps, it is received with un- 
patriotic criticism here, and with something rather worse 
inthe United States. The maps, which are very nicely 
executed and may be regarded in the light of pictures, 
have been looked at, but as for the documentary evidence 
it has already, for all the effect it can be shown to have 
produced, been consigned to the place where Blue Books 
usually moulder undisturbed. ‘The comment passed on 
itin America might have been made before it was all 
printed. It may be summed up in the phrase ‘Since 
you have such an excellent case why do you object to 
submit it to arbitration ?° Nobody seems to be struck 
for a moment by the consideration that if the evidence 
proves that there is no doubt as to our right, no reason 
whatever remains for calling in the service of an arbi- 


trator. In the United States it is obviously taken for, 


granted that there ought to be another arbitration, no 
mat ter whether there is any doubt as to the respective 
nghts of England or Venezuela or not. If this is the 
view on which the Government of Washington mean 
to act the expense incurred, and the trouble taken, 


In setting forth these papers have been as good as 
wasted, 


Yet if historical and geographical evidence is con-. 
sidered, of the slightest value by the Foreign Offices of 


Registered as a News} aper 


civilised powers, Sir Frederick Pollock ought really to 
have knocked the whole case for arbitration on the 
head. He has shown that if long undisputed possession 
recognised by all parties concerned can constitute right 
as between nations, then the Dutch were the owners of 
all we now claim, and England has acquired the whole 
of their rights of sovereignty in Guiana. ‘There is, it 
is true, the Pope’s Bull to be got over. On the theory 
that Alexander VI. gave America to Spain, and that 
nothing could deprive them of the present, then no 
doubt England has no claim on Guiana, and the 
United States must be considered in the light of a 
lawless intrusion. This pretension has indeed been 
advanced by the Foreign Office of Venezuela, and on 
the theory which finds favour at Washington, ought we 
presume \o form part of the reference to the arbitrators. 
But here again is an opportunity for pointing out the 
thoroughly superfluous character of these documents. 
The Pope’s Bull covers the whole ground and the rest 
is surplusage. On the supposition, however, that some- 
thing more is wanted than the Bull Jnter catera, then 
it may be said with confidence that absolutely. nothing 
else is forthcoming in support of the pretension of 
Venezuela. The Dutch were settled in Guiana before 
there was a Spaniard in the country. They found it 
unoccupied, and took possession according to the 
universal custom of nations. ‘This happened before the 
end of the sixteenth century, and from that time 
forward till the country was conquered by us, with the 
exception of a very brief period when it was held by 
the French, Guiana belonged to the Dutch. And it is 
no less clear that by Guiana was meant all the country 
we claim as rightfully belonging to us. . The Foreign 
Office of Venezuela has made various desperate attempts 
to prove that the Dutch rights were confined to the 
actual bank of the Essequibo, but the evidence against 
this contention is overwhelming. It is shown to demon- 
stration that Essequibo meant the province and not the 
river from which it took its name.» The province was 
certainly understood by the Dutch to include the whole 
country drained by the Essequibo, and its tributaries 
the Mazaruni and the Cuyuni, up to the sources of this 
river. . The Spaniards acknowledged this claim not will- 
ingly indeed, on the contrary grudgingly, and as little 
as they could, but still explicitly by the ‘Treaty of 
Munster. They had themselves no settlements to the 
south of the Orinoco till far into the last century, and 
then only religious missions which disappeared very 
soon. Spanish governors had to confess ruefully that 
the coast was in the possession of the Dutch up to the 
mouth of the, Orinoco at Barima Point. In fact, the 
ownership of Guiana was never seriously disputed until 
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the Republic of Venezuela came into existence upon 
the disintegration of the Republic of Colombia. This 
fortunate event took place in 1830, and from that time 
forward, or to be strictly just, from 1840, when the 
Republic began to show a desire to enjoy questions and 
diplomatic correspondence ; claims, pretensions, and 
disputes have been incessant. ‘The spirit in which they 
have been conducted by Venezuela is sufficiently exem- 
plified on page 32 of Sir Frederick Pollock’s preliminary 
statement. In 1883 

‘Colonel Mansfield, having made a communication 
on the subject to the Venezuelan Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, received a long note in reply, stating that the 
Constitution of the Republic prevented the conclusion 
of treaties relating to boundaries, inasmuch as it denied 
to any Power, however exalted in the State, the right 
of alienating or ceding in any case or manner, either by 
exchange or indemnity, the smallest portion of any 
territory assumed to constitute a part of the dominions 
of the Republic. ‘The Government of Venezuela there- 
fore proposed as the only means of settlement the 
reference of the question to an arbitrator. 

Arbitration would seem to be idle with a Govern- 
ment which invokes its own Constitution as a final 
authority, and this oddly introduced proposal of 
Venezuela was naturally declined. At present we are 
called upon by the United States to go to arbitration 
with a Power which has candidly informed us that it 
cannot cede any part of the territory which it arzo- 
gates to itself by a Constitution of its own making. 

If evidence and argument were of any effect in inter- 
national political disputes, Sir Frederick Pollock ought 
to have put a stop to any further discussion between 
England and the United States on the Venezuclan 
Question. He has shown that our case is unanswerable, 
and that the other party has announced beforehand 
that he would be bound by nothing but his own will. 
In the face of this it would surely seem that there is 
nothing for us to do, but to repeat our decided refusal 
to submit the Boundary question to arbitration, and 
that for the United States there is a choice between 
acknowledging we are right, and insisting in an un- 
friendly way that we must arbitrate because it is their 
good pleasure that we should and to the extent they 
insist on. Whether this is their conscious intention 
or not it does appear probable that in practice it is 
pretty much what they will do. The comment we 
have heard from them is that our good case only 
makes it the more safe for us to agree to arbitration 
on the whole absurd reference demanded by Venezuela. 
If this is the line the American Government means 
to pursue, and we are afraid that there can be 
very little doubt on the subject, then it is hard 
indeed to see in what way we are better off than 
we were. ‘The very excellence of our case only makes 
it the more impossible for us to submit to the 
condition exacted by the United States. The small 
but noisy party among us which is all for sur- 
render shows itself aware of the fact by its attempt 
to prove that the ‘preliminary statement’ is what it 
rather impudently describes as a ‘lawyer's case,’ a mere 
piece of shuffling and quibbling invented to slur over 
weak points and throw dust in the eyes of the public. 
The larger party, which is only lazy and has idly 
convinced itself that there can be no quarrel with the 
United States, does not trouble to form any opinion 
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upon the case at all. It only comes to the conclusio 

in its fat indolent way that ‘ everything will come roun 

and be all square.’ And yet we are still to learn how 4 
peaceful solution is to be found if the United State: 
will not withdraw and Her Majesty's Ministers do not 
make their mind up to surrender, 


N. L. F. AND C. L. A. 


FYNUESE letters represent neither a South Sea Island 

order of merit nor a chemical formula. hey 
stand merely for two Radical caucuses, one called the 
National Liberal Iederation and the other the Central 
Liberal Association. We admit that our explanation 
comes rather late in the day, except for those people 
who never look at an Opposition paper. During the 
past week, the Radical prints have discussed little else 
besides the relationship of these two bodies. Even the 
ery of Anglo-Armenia has given way to the virtues or 
vices, the merits or demerits of Mr. Hudson or Mr, 
Tom Ellis. ‘The remark seems permissible by the way, 
that, as the latter gentleman is neither a music-hall 
singer nor a professional cricketer, he might more 
politely be styled Thomas or T. He is Tom, how- 
ever, to the Westminster and the Westminster stickles 
for etiquette more rigidly than the Court Chamber- 
lain. Mr. Ellis is far from being Tom to Mr, 
Labouchere. He is a Whip, and he has flogged 
the Member for Northampton when ploughing the 
sands with the patience of—the Laboucheres. He 
is an official, and that of a very malignant type indeed. 
Mr. Ellis controlled the C. L. A., the C. L. A. ‘nob- 
bled* the N. L. I, and the Tories got a majority of 
150 and over. The connection of the last event with 
the first and second may not be particularly obvious, 
but Mr. Labouchere has no doubt of it whatever. On 
Tuesday, accordingly, a meeting was convened with 
Mr. John (or Jack 7) Ellis in the chair, when ‘ official- 
dom ~*~ was to have been incontinently abolished. The 
little plan failed because Mr. Spicer moved and carried 
a resolution that the question should be postponed 
until after the Huddersfield Conference, The relief of 
the Daily News next morning was as unaffected as the 
crowing of an infant on its mother’s knee. 

‘Let us have it out at Huddersfield, shouts the 
Daily News in its best Dr. Jim-and-lives-of-women-and- 
children manner. Have what out ? Well; simply the 
necessity or the reverse of puttingjthe two Mr. Hudsons 
together again. ‘The dual existence of that official 
constitutes the strength of Mr. Labouchere’s case. ‘The 
N. L. F. and the C.:L. A: dwell together in Parliament 
Street, and Mr. Hudson. is: secretary: to both. He is 
expected, therefore, like. Proteus to assume many 
shapes. Mr. Labouchere’s logical’ insight makes him 
perceive that the feat is: impossible. Mr. Hudson of 
the N. L. F. may try to forget that he is Mr. Hudson 
of the C. L. ‘A., but that sinister identity -holds 
good nevertheless. He does not even, so far as 
evidence goes, differentiate the two parts by his 
costume. A tall-hat for his colloguing with Mr. T. 
Ellis (C. L. A.) and a carpenter's paper-cap for his 
appeals to the great heart of the nation (N. L. I’) would 
help him to remember which himself he happens to be 
personating at a particular moment. But, as he does 
not so much as disguise his native Hudsonianism by 4 
piece of sticking-plaster, it follows that he cannot even 
become another official of the same name. ‘Therefore 
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he must subordinate the interests of one organisation 
to that of another, and everybody "tig that the 
\. L. F. has becume, through his agency, the creature 
of the (. L. A. The weak point in Mr. Labouchere’s 
attack consists in his failure to prove the tyranny of 
officialdom under which the party is supposed to be groan- 
ing. History, indeed, other than Radical history, makes 
directlyagainst him. The lateGovernment came a dismal 
cropper over the Newcastle performance, and that con- 
coction was imposed not by the pag leaders, 
through the W hips, on the N. L. F. but by the N.L. F. 

on the Parliamentary leaders. - hen Mr, Gladstone 
had to speak to that text, he accepted some of its items 
with large qualifications and passed over the rest in 
silence. And when Mr. Labouchere is asked what 
alternative he would put forward to the present arrange- 
ment he confides to the Chronicle that an office cou- 
sisting of four or five rooms, four or five clerks and four 
or five travelling agents would satisfy him completely. 

Can any Liberal reé ally imagine, asks the Westminster, 

that Mr. Labouchere and ‘his friends have only this 
trivial object in view? We really do not know, but 
then we are not Liberals, nor are we possessed of the 
innermost thoughts of Mr. Labouchere. 

The squabble is very vulgar, and downright silly as 
well. Party organisation must exist, but without 
policy to guide it the machine cannot fail to come to 
a standstill. We are bound to say that this elementary 
truth has been grasped by the Westminster and the 
Daily News more completely than by Mr. Labouchere. 
The last apparently imagines that statecraft can be 
picked up from the pavement like orange-peel. Unfor- 
tunately, no body of electors can ever be induced to 
express itself coherently, and therefore direction must 
pass into the hands of a few, whether they be called 
organisers or officials or even wire-pullers. ‘Thus the 
\. L. F. complains, in its annual and more than usually 
bombastic report, that a caucus it is, and a caucus it 
must remain. ‘To seek to turn an assembly like the 
Federation Council of perhaps two thousand people, 
sitting at most from ten to twelve hours, into an 
open conference for the debate of multitudinous 
questions on which the Party has come to no 
agreement is impossible. We are, for once, in 
the happy position of being ‘able to agree with the 
\.L. i. But the Opposition cannot be complimented 
upon the absurd importance attached to the union or 
disunion of the two bodies, and to the possible link that 
can be devised to keep them together. These are the 
very dregs and sweepings of politics, and if Radicalism 
cannot find anything better to talk about, it should 
hold its tongue altogether. Even the Anglo-Armenian 
agitation had dignity beside that of Mr. Labouchere’s 
invention. After a wrangle about secretaries and 
clerks there remains only a fight over charwomen. 
The N. 1. F., we note, opines that ‘in the long run 
the law of progress will outwear a Conservative 
majority.” The way to victory hardly marches through 
Huddersfield, where, according to the Daily News, the 
great Radical party proposes to ‘ have it out.’ 


GERMANIC EMBARRASSMENTS 


HE first news of disaster is usually much exag- 
gerated, but there seems to have been no 

e) cw , 
Xaggeration in the case of the Italian defeat at Adowa. 
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No better news has followed the first—worse rather ; 
but, the full extent of the calamity being pretty well 
known, panic subsides and courage returns, ‘That there 
should have been so much delay i in forming the new 
Cabinet is noticeable, perhaps significant ; ‘fe unless 
some very substantial difficulties and differences of 
opinion stood in the way, it was not to be expected in 
such circumstances that the King would be without a 
Government for twenty-four hours. However, there is 
the new Ministry, which is nearly all that can be said 
about it with confidence at preaent; and the country 
is regaining tranquillity; and with returning calmness 
there seems to be a stronger disposition not to abandon 
the Abyssinian adventure till Menelek has felt the 
weight of an avenging blow. It is a very natural 
feeling, and we should be sorry to say that it is not 
also politic. At the same time there is so much reason 
to doubt whether it is possible for the Italians to fulfil 
their designs in Abyssinia against the strong array of 
native resistance, as long as it is backed by French and 
Russian support, that a blow for honour is all that is 
likely to be attempted. If more than that is to be 
essayed, the French and Russian Governments must be 
‘squared * somehow: and though it is true that 
Menelek’s resounding victories will probably embarrass 
other European Governments by firing ‘dervish fana- 
ticism” in other fparts of Africa, Italy cannot be 
expected to ruin herself in order to remedy that sad 
consequence of her defeat. If Menelek is to be smashed 
for the general good, it is only fair that the European 
nations most concerned should share the cost of the 
operation. 

To be just, that is not exactly a new suggestion. The 
human mind seems to have been touched by the thought 
that if Italy is to vindicate the prowess of a member of 
the Triple League for the League’s sake, and if, more- 
over, great sacrifices must be made rather than invite a 
general uprising in that Africa by which half the nations 
in Europe are to make their fortunes, fairness requires 
that the Italians should have some help. Their ejection 
by Menelek would on many accounts be a very serious 
thing indeed; and the notion seemed to be that as 
England has much at risk in Africa, she might do some- 
thing: the two German Powers being allied with Italy; 
and one of them being also a sort of African Power 
and anxious to be more so, they might do something : 
and the notion was not without foundation in inter- 
national morality. But it appears to have sunk at once 
under the question: What is the something that 
England and the German Powers are to do? The 
means of effectual help are limited. There are, in 
effect, only two of any avail: supplies of money and 
supplies of armed men. It is plain that no assistance 
in either kind can be had from England; and though, 
for aught we know to the contrary, it may be possible 
for the German Government to aid Italy against the 
Abyssinia by financial means, to do even as much as 
that might have consequences unwished by the German 
Government and the German Emperor. For reasons 
of their own, Russia and France desire that no member 
of the Triple Alliance, and (particularly) no friend of 
England, shall conquer Abyssinia; since to do that is 
to obtain a considerable hold upon the upper country 
of the Nile. On the other hand, the Germans have 
reasons of their own for doing nothing offensive to 
Russia certainly, nor, as matters stand, to France 
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either. Here then, we are in presence of a dilemma 
which, taken altogether, is a very grave one. 

It is not, of course, a creation of the Adowa calamity. 
It came into existence some time before that events 
which, however, worsens it to a degree for which 
the German Powers were evidently quite unprepared. 
What to do about the Triple Alliance, considering the 
altered conditions that environed it, the changed pros- 
pect before it, and its own much-reduced vitality, had 
become a serious question when General Baratieri still 
hoped for success. Even then it was doubted whether 
Italy could be counted on for remaining in an alliance 
which few persons in the other two nations believed to 
be of much use any longer. Events too recent and 
well known to need specification had raised the 
Bismarckian policy of friendship with Russia into a 
craving with many Germans, into a necessity with 
many more; while as to Austria —to Austria first and 
Germany afterwards—the firm grasp which Russia has 
obtained upon the Balkan provinces within the last six 
months has changed the outlook very much indeed. 
‘Force majeure, ‘fait accompli’ are words that are 
whispered in most thoughts on that subject. What to 
do with the Triple Alliance in these altered circum- 
stances’ It was so embarrassing a question that, as the 
Austrian and German newspapers rightly say, august 
conference to consider it was resolved upon before the 
Adowa defeat occurred to suggest the reason why. 
True it is that this disaster and its consequences are only 
an additional reason for overhauling the whole ques- 
tion of alliances; and yet there can be no concealment 
of the fact that where there was confusion before there 
is now confusion so much worse confounded that it is 
almost pitiable. It was said a few days ago—we believe 
in Germany itself—that it would really be better, 
perhaps, to release unfortunate Italy from her engage- 
ments to her allies. Now, again, the strongest resent- 
ment is expressed that Germany should be thought 
capable of cutting*off a friend in distress. But it will 
either be the one thing or the other, we suppose: the 
alliance must give way to other combinations, or else it 
must be somehow reconstituted on firmer ground and 
in stronger bonds. It is not to be doubted that the 
first-named event has been for some time the aim and 
hope of the German Government: so much a hope that 
to lose it now would be sore distress, and voluntarily to 
give it up well-nigh unendurable. Yet how can the 
reconsolidation and the strengthening of the ‘Triple 
Alliance be considered an overture to Russia 7 And what 
means are there of strengthening the yet more enfeebled 
Triple Alliance? If none, what does it avail in the 
condition to which it is reduced * ‘There are very grave 
embarrassments, and how much they are felt may be 
told by the confused and conflicting voices of the 
German and Austrian press. What the outcome may 
be we do not guess at. The one thing certain is that 
the great personages who are about to discuss the con- 
dition-of-urope question have very serious work on 
hand. 


THE BENEFICES BILL. 


FYNHE Benefices Bill, which was read a second time 

in the House of Commons on Wednesday, may 
be regarded as an object-lesson in the advantages and 
disadvantages of the State Church. ‘The measure, 
backed by Lord Cranborne, Sir John Kennaway, Mr. 
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‘Talbot, and other well-known members of the Church, 
and supported by the whole strength of what is known 
as the Church party, met with a ready acceptance jy 
the present House, but would have had little or no 
chance in the last Parliament. Technically, it was a 
private member's Bill, but in reality it was promoted by 
an organised body of members, and had the goodwill not 
only of the Government but of the bulk of Churchmen 
themselves. Now when the Church, anxious to put an 
end to admitted ‘abuses, desires Parliamentary power 
to do so, the most casual consideration of the nature 
of the connection Church and State 
ought to give overwhelming weight and force to jts 
wishes. But, not to mince matters, this view of the 
justice of the case by no means commends itself to the 
Radicals and the political Dissenters. As things are 
they are not willing that abuses in the Church should 
be either mended or ended. Criminous clerks, and the 
scandalous sale of advowsons, are nothing to them 
personally; but they afford very convenient handles 
and grievances against the Church and can be used on 
Nonconformist platforms with considerable effect. On 
Wednesday, therefore, they cordially voted for an jll- 
advised attempt to shelve the Bill by referring it to a 
Select Committee. We will not say that the Standing 
Committee on Law supplies an ideal mode of examining 
the Bill, the details of whieh are not wholly of a legal 
kind: but at least the Bill has now a reasonable 
prospect of being passed into law. Whether the Bil! 
ought to pass on its merits is another matter, It is 
something to record the fact that the Churchmen in 
Parliament have had the sympathy of a Conservative 


between 


House. 

Perhaps there is only a half truth in the criticism, 
urged by more members than one, that the first part of 
the Bill does not go far enough, while the last goes too 
far. The first part, which relates to the transfer and 
exercise of patronage, is undoubtedly none too drastic if 
it is to cope with the existing scandal of the market for 
advowson. Its chief provision is that the right of pre- 
sentation shall not be exercised within one year after 
the transfer of the patronage; a provision which, if it 
cannot be defeated, can easily be rendered nugatory by 
the insurance of the life of a present incumbent for one 
year for the sum given for the next presentation. It 
may be a thorny subject ; indeed, we know that it is s0, 
and that it involves many interests; but its difficulties 
cannot be settled in this childishly simple way. The 
whole question of private patronage, an arrangement 
that often works well in spite of theoretical defects, 
requires more thorough overhauling and_ less tender 
treatment than it receives in this Bill. More important 
are the ‘provisions as to adequate discharge of the 
duties of benefices, or, rather, they would be more 
important if they dealt with anything more than 
those extreme cases in which there cannot be two 
opinions as to the neglect of duty. Under the 
Bill, an incumbent may be inhibited if the Bishops 
Commissioners report that he ‘is unwilling or by his 
own fault unable competently to discharge the cure of 


‘ by reason of any circumstance not involv- 
inion or 


or has 


of 


souls . 
ing a question of doctrine or ritual nor of op 
action in matters of policy in Church or States 
for not less than three years last preceding the moun 
the Commission been incapacitated by reason of con: 
tinuing mental or bodily infirmity from competent} 
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discharging the cure, and iid due provision has been 
otherwise made for such competent discharge of the 
cure of souls ;” and then, when an incumbent has been 
inhibited in these aggravated circumstances, the Bishop 
may require him to vacate the residence house of his 
benefice and not to reside within twenty miles of it, 
and may appoint a curate in lieu of the inhibited 
‘ncumbent. If the incumbent is unwilling, or by his 
own fault is unable to discharge his duties, not less 
than two-thirds of the annual value of the benefice is 
to go to the curate or curates; if he is incapacitated 
by infirmity, no more than two-thirds is to be so 
applied. Also, in such case, the Bishop may either 
assign the residence house to the curate or curates, or 
may permit it to be let during the inhibition. 

On reading this Bill it is impossible not to think of 
Barchester Towers and Dr. Vesey Stanhope, who, it 
may be remembered, was recalled from Lake Como by 
the fear that his name would be among those which 
in a few months ‘would be submitted to the great 
council of the nation.” Possibly, too, if ‘Trollope were 
now alive, he would draw for us a picture of two 
curates inhabiting a parsonage home together. We 
commend the idea to his competent successors—if he 
has any. But, seriously, we put it to our readers 
whether this Bill is anything better than tinkering, 
and tinkering of rather an inept kind. Nobody 
denies that the open sale of advowsons is often bad 
and indecent. .A reform—a real reform—of Church 
patronage would be welcome; but this Bill, so far from 
cflecting it, hedges the existing abuses around with 
precautions through which, to vary the usual phrase, any 
child can drive his go-cart. And as for the provisions 
respecting inhibition and the appointment of curates, 
is it the fact that the absolute incapacity and negligence 
of incumbents for three years, without provision made, 
is acrying evil and grievance ? ‘There may conceivably 
be cases here and there, but we are confident that they 
are extremely rare, and have for many years been very 
infrequent, unless, indeed, the Bishop and his inhibition 
are to be held in terrorem over the heads of men who 
are merely old and infirm. But, assuming that the Bill 
is to apply only to cases of deliberate neglect and mis- 
conduct, we can only express our surprise that the 
parturient Church party in the House has produced so 
Insignificant a measure. Almost any one outside that 
conclave would have put his finger on more urgent 
reforms. Finally we are distrustful of the measure 
because, in our judgment, the great question of Church 
Reform cannot be taken piecemeal. Each change 
Involves, in necessity and justice, other changes through- 
out the ecclesiastical system ; and we confess that we 
should have preferred to see a matter of such paramount 


Importance dealt with by the Government ina complete 
and systematic Bill. 


THE DISBANDING OF THE SALVATION 
ARMY 


] ITTER, bitter, bitter, said ‘ General * Booth to an 

Interviewer, for all the world like an impatient 
bar-loafer, He was referring to the creation of a rival 
*rganisation by his Yankee Absalom according to 
“Pproved Yankee methods. After all, the Salvation 
Army Is, according to our ideas, pre-eminently Yankee 
Mm spirit, theory, and practice. It is blatant, ageressiv e, 
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insolently self-satisfied. Therefore, like the halfpenny 
evening press, it has obtained a measure of success with 
the English lower classes. But just as the Star and 
Sun would be voted, sensationally, very small beer in 
Denver or Garotte, so religion with a mere Anglo- 
Yankee accent is found very short weight when 
transplanted beyond the Atlantic. To ‘catch on’ 
there—we believe that is the vernacular—a new 
fad must be either very Yankee of very Yankee, 
or quite English, you know. And the ‘General's’ 
sect accordingly falls between two stools. The true 
Yankee is so satiated with vulgarity that any mere 
British effort at vulgarity appears to him foolishness. 
As well propose the dissipation of penny nap to the 
man who broke the bank at Monte Carlo. Mr. 
Ballington Booth was wise enough to understand this 
and astute enough to propound a scheme of salvation 
which might pass for culture with the wholly uncultured. 
To Mr. Booth, sen., however, all semblance of even 
Pinchbeck culture is anathema. His recruiting-ground 
is the gutter, his sympathies are with the gutter, and his 
ambition is to drag down every class to the religion of 
the gutter. As a self-constituted Pontiff, he is not 
himself averse from playing stalled ox or accepting 
homage in gilded saloons. But even so it is as the 
emissary of the gutter, all to the greater glory of his 
gucur, and none may trench upon his comfortable 
preroge tive. Hence these ‘ bitter, bitter, bitter * tears, 
when Absalom sets up as Vicegerent of the Yankees. 
No doubt it was ‘ bitter, bitter, bitter” to Mr. Booth 
sen. to see his colonies in revolt, but Mr. Booth jun. is 
beyond question the wiser man in his generation. He 
understands the class issue in America, while the other 
views it through British spectacles, unaided by Rontgen 
rays. What blasphemer was it (Mr. Booth should be 
an authority on the subject) who said ‘ There is no God, 
but it is a family secret’? Let us parody the phrase 
and say‘ There are class distinctions in America, but it 
may not be whispered even in the bed-chamber. In 
theory all Yankees are equal and the lowest classes 
among them emphasise their belief by behaving as if 
their betters were dirt beneath their feet. An organisa- 
tion, therefore, which begins by commiserating the lower 
classes on an inferiority, which they deny, and on a 
humility, which they do not possess, is at once dis- 
tasteful to the drawing-room, we beg pardon, the 
‘parlor, and exasperating to the gutter. In other words, 
no movement with any ‘ English accent’ has a dog's 
chance in America unless it appeal to the snobs: not 
necessarily to the dudes, who tuck up their trousers 
in New York because it is raining in Mayfair, but 
at least to those who hold, socially as well as 
religiously, the first principle of the Pharisee. 
Those who would not sit down with a nigger at 
Delmonico’s would object as emphatically to supping 
with him in Paradise. Call this a_ prejudice if 
you will, but no man ever has established a religion 
upon commercial bases without respecting the prejudices 
of his proselytes. Even Saint Paul made certain 
concessions on the subject of meats offered to idols. 
Mr. Booth sen. is astute enough to know this and he 
would doubtless have consented to sacrifice his principles 
at the altar of expediency if he had thought he might 
thereby retain his hold over his American colonies. But 
just now every sort of claim to British jurisdiction 
in America is at a ruinous discount and, a conflict being 
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unavoidable, it was the better part to feign champion- 

ship of the poor and lowly than to dispute any apparent 

corollary of the Monroe Doctrine. And the Yankees 

are the gainers, for their streets are instantly rid of a 

bellowing and blaspheming gang at the expense of only 

one smug sect the more. 

Meanwhile the lamentations of Mr. Booth sen. afford 

exceedingly diverting reading. Should he indulge in 

many more interviews with pressmen, the new 

humourists will needs look to their laurels. Few 

persons can vie with him in the gentle art of abashing 

an interviewer. Some there be who show him the door, 

others who deny him information, and others again who 
mislead him. Mr. Booth does better than that: he 
interviews his pressmen on the state of the soul. Once 
upon a time he asserted to a journalist that he was more 
or less inspired. ‘ Were you inspired when you wrote J” 
Darkest England ?° was the reply.—‘ Certainly, in every 
word and every line. —‘ But did you write it *°—‘ No, 
Mr. Stead wrote it, but I supplied the information and I 
reckon that I wrote the book. —‘ Well, you are now sup- 
plying me with information for an article, but I shall be 
vastly surprised if you claim the article as yours, when 
you come to read it.’ Almost as characteristic were some 
of Mr. Booth’s statements to interviewers on his return 
from his travels. He ‘ strode backwards and forwards * 
before posing the conundrum, * What most distinguishes 
the Salvation Army?’ Some might have answered, 
* Noise,’ others, ‘ Impudence,’ others again, ‘ Blasphemy.’ 
But Mr. Booth justified the definition of a philosopher 
as one who asks other people questions to the intent 
that he may answer them himself, and he said, 
‘Discipline. He claimed loyalty to his own person 
with an emphasis which had been almost out of 
place in a de jure Sovereign, though if he went 
on to say, ‘It is the Salvation Army and the greatest 
good first, last, and always, it is difficult to understand 
why he should set his own authority so high. ‘This 
was not, however, his only contradictory utterance by 
along way. He made light of the American secession : 
‘IT don’t see any probability of the trouble in .America 
hurting the Army. Our soldiers out there stand true. 
They are broken-hearted, but lion-hearted in fidelity to 
the flag. But, if no one is hurt, why are the ‘ soldiers” 
‘broken-hearted * and why does the ‘General’ say his 
‘heart is torn and sore’? It is at any rate consoling for 
him that he was lionised during his travels, ‘so cordially 
received by everybody—Governors, Cabinet Ministers, 
the great and small everywhere.” Great Governors and 
sinall Cabinet Ministers, or great Cabinet Ministers and 
small Governors, we wonder? And it is consoling for 
those of us who do not subscribe to his schemes, to 
hear that he has up his sleeve a new colony, where 
‘even some journalists’ (we are grateful for the ‘ even °) 
may desire to go and ‘lead such a simple, happy life 
as Adam and Eve led in the Garden of Kden before 
the Fall... We only hope a plentiful supply of County 
Councillors may be induced to accompany the expedi- 
tion. Before the American ‘fall, leaves are out of 
reach, 

WELSH MOONLIGHTERS 
MINCE the time when Mr. T. Ls. Ellis was first called 

b the Welsh Parnell a variety of things have 
happened which have deprived the title of its appro- 
priateness ; but occasional incidents still at times recall 
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the likeness of the Celtic wirepuller to the Irish- 
American politician. ‘The scene of the latest of these 
is a farm near the rising little watering-place of 'Towyn 
on the coast of Merionethshire, which it will be remem- 
bered is Mr. Ellis’s constituency. Of this farm Jones 
was the tenant, until it recently occurred to him that 
he would get on better with a reduction of rent. 'This 
idea is one which has occurred to tenants before, but jt 
probably got all the stronger hold on Jones because, as 
one of Mr. Ellis’s constituents, he had learnt that he 
had a natural right to fix his own rent, and felt that, in 
the exceedingly likely event of the Welsh Land Con. 
mission proving powerless to help him, he had better help 
himself. Whatever his motives were, however, Jones 
made his application; it was refused; and Griffiths 
took his place as tenant of Cemmaes. So far, 
matters had proceeded as though the Welshmen of 
Towyn looked across Offa’s Dyke rather than St. George's 
Channel for a rule of conduct to be observed by tenants 
in dealing with their landlords ; and it occurred to some 
one that this impression must be effaced. Griffiths accord- 
ingly received an anonymous letter, threatening his cattle 
and his life, whilst two letters appeared in the local news. 
paper calling on farmers to unite in ruining land-grabbing 
Griffiths and in avenging the downtrodden Jones. Soon 
after the red cock crowed on Griffiths’s byre—or at least 
whatever the Welsh phenomenon corresponding to a 
Crockett-Scots harrying may be took place—Gritliths’ 
outbuildings were burnt down and his stock killed, with 
about a thousand pounds loss to the land-grabber. 

The Merionethshire police have brought a charge 
against Jones's brother of being implicated in the 
sending of the letters to Griffiths, as to the truth of 
which we have of course nothing to say, nor, indeed, is 
it of any consequence to the country at large. But the 
burning of Griffiths’s property is unfortunately a fact 
as to which there can be no doubt, and looking at the 
other indisputable facts of the case it may safely be 
assumed to be connected with the anonymous threats 
conveyed by post and through the press. As far a 
the threats go they do not stand alone, as would 
have been proved before the Welsh Land Commission 
had not Lord Carrington held that such matters 
had nothing to do with the relations subsisting 
between landlord and tenant and laughed out of Court, 
with a sneer worthy of a Lord Chamberlain, a threaten 
ing letter with coffin at foot. To believers in the 
Ellisean system of politics the fact that such threats 
are made may prove that submission should be made to 
them at once. Less enlightened persons, especially those 
terrestial creatures who form their opinions on facts 
which Lord Carrington could not suppress, nor Mr 
Byrnmor Jones distort, will take a somewhat different 
view of the case. The report of the Land Commission 
seems to need infinite preparation ; but the evidence ol! 
which it will purport to be based undoubtedly sho 
that, apart from the effects of fictitious agitation based 
on the needs of Party wire-pullers, the relations of land- 


lord and tenant in Wales are far more cordial than thos 
and 


Ws 


existing between any other large class of letters 
hirers in the country. ‘The 'Towyn outrage 1s 50 far & 
solitary instance, though the feeling which gave rise t0 
it may exist in a few other instances. If Mr. Ellis and 
his friends had their way it might prove itself capable 
of infinite expansion among the monoglot dupes of the 
most debased section of the Press in the countty: 


to then 
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Happily they are not likely to have their way for some 
time yet, and it may reasonably be hoped that before 
they do their supporters will have learnt that threats 
of murder and actual arson are really as unsuitable to 
agriculture as they are to other forms of business. 


THE PASSING OF FAURE 


TEVUE President of the French Republic is back again 

within the walls of his good city of Paris. For 
a week and a day he led an existence that would strain 
the endurance and sour the soul of the most hardened 
commercial traveller. Here to-day and there to-morrow 
he was whisked around in special trains at a high 
pressure speed that sets the brain reeling. The rising 
sun saw him in evening dress and when in the small 
hours of the morning he escaped from a ballroom to his 
oficial bed the consciousness weighed upon him that he 
would have to quit it before it was fairly warm. Had 
he been affected solely by material considerations, such 
as those appertaining to his personal comfort, all might 
yet have been well, for M. Félix Faure sets a high store 
on popularity and is ‘prepared to pay for it an even 
unreasonable price. Besides he rejoices in a sound 
constitution, which is more than can be said, it may be 
remarked in passing, of the State of which he is the 
chief. Unfortunately, unless one credit him with a 
callousness it would be a gratuitous insult to ascribe to 
him, he was a prey in the course of his journeyings to 
moral miseries the memory of which must now embitter 
his hours of ease at the Elysce. 

To get a glimpse at what may be supposed to be the 
cat dame of M. Veélix Faure, it is only necessary to 
look a little closely at the circumstances under which 
he accomplished his recent visit to the South of France. 
To begin with, he travelled in the company of a man 
of whom, if he be human, he must hate the sight—of 
M. Bourgeois—whose politics he abhors, and against 
whom he has more than one legitimate personal 
grievance. When, at Versailles a year ago, M. Faure 
was invested with the functions which he fills with im- 
mense, if alloyed, satisfaction, it was in spite of M. 
Bourgeois, who signalised himself among his most 
relentless opponents. In a forgiving spirit, which has 
been the subject of much unchristian comment, M. 
Faure let bygones be bygones and consented, without 
any obvious necessity, to accept for his Prime Minister 
his own adversary and the arch enemy of the party to 
whom he owed his elevation. This smooth answer is 
hot believed to have turned away wrath. According to 
circumstantial rumours, M. Bourgeois has been anything 
but tender to his unexpected benefactor. A phrase is, 
indeed, attributed him which is wholly unkind, but 
Is said to be the key to a situation that is unquestion- 
ably mysterious. The words are alleged to have been 
uttered iN response to a suggestion that M. Faure might 
“eng P ~~ quuaanet between the Cabinet and the 
, he discomfiture of the former, and to have 
i iio the threat . that should the 

dare to open hostilities his Ministers would 

ielage cy - . it that he should be overwhelmed by a 
ars ‘ : rhe nature of the facts on which this 
circles ‘ Hes are perfectly known in well-informed 
| Faris and here, but as even French journalists 
frained as yet from doing more than allude 
darkly we will not be less discreet, especially as 
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they are quite unworthy of serious attention, and indeed, 
on a level with those produced in connection with a 
previous attempt to blacken the character of a man 
who in his own person is unassailable. It may be 
added that in all probability the curious will not 
have to wait long for complete enlightenment. ‘The 
bomb will be exploded as soon as M. Faure 
shows the least inclination to run counter to the 
instructions of his Radical advisers: a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for, and that should not long be 
delayed. In any case it will now be understood why 
the President of the Republic can scarcely have been 
enchanted at having M. Bourgeois as his travelling 
companion. ‘The incidents of their journey in common 
were not of a kind to reconcile M. Faure to his fate. 
To travel the country is part of the role ascribed to the 
President by the Constitution. A definite sum is voted 
annually to meet his expenses: M. Grévy put the 
money in his pocket, M. Carnot spent it and lost his life, 
and M. Faure had been better advised to save it until he 
was free to travel out of the custody of a Radical Barnum. 
Thanks to the wily stage-management of M. Bourgeois 
M. Faure’s journey was made to serve a purpose 
entirely foreign to that which the framers of the Con- 
stitution had in view when enjoining similar peregrina- 
tions. It redounded to the glorification of the Minister 
and of Radicalism, whereas it should simply have pro- 
moted the popularity of the President and of the 
Republican institutions which are represented in his 
person, 

‘The sufferings of M. Faure must have been acute. 
He went from humiliation to humiliation, from one 
unpleasant experience to another. At Lyons, where he 
was better treated than elsewhere, he generously expressed 
his delight that a portion of the applause should fall to 
the share of his Ministers, but what must have been his 
feelings later on when he found the crowd entirely 
ignoring him and exhausting its lungs for the benefit of 
M. Bourgeois * There must have been moments when 
he cannot have been quite sure of what it was he was 
President, of the Council, or of the Republic, or indeed 
whether he was the President of anything at all 
Worse still he was not allowed to escape with merels 
negative manifestations. In the exuberance of their 
imagination the Southerners devised a series of exhibi- 
tions for his torment. Here the bold bard played a 
funeral march on his passage and there he was solemnly 
presented with a funeral wreath. The Chief of the 
State, he was net even taken seriously, but was 
bombarded with confetti and entangled in serpentins 
as if he were figuring in some Carnival procession, 
Without his venturing to protest, |the red flag, the 
emblem of the Commune, was flaunted in his face, and 
his ears were assailed with lusty cries of ‘ Down with 
the Senate “—-that_Senate to whose support his election 
as President was due. Here and there it is true a few 
presumed Anarchists were clapped into gaol on_ his 
approach, but this measure was perhaps dictated out of 
consideration for the safety of M. Bourgeois. Not so 
very long ago there would have been a wide disposition 
to sympathise with M. Faure in his tribulations; as it 
is the tendency is to smile at them. He has brought 
them upon himself by reason of the strange resignation 
with which he allows himself to be led like a sheep to 
the slaughter, without a protest, without an effort at 
revolt. This attitude may procure M. Faure a tem- 
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porary respite from attacks which he seems to dread, 
but in the end he is sure to repent it. He must be 
unaccountably blind not to foresee where his _ long- 
suffering will land him. To-day he is hailed with 
shouts of ‘ Down with the Senate’: to-morrow the cry 
will be * Down with the President.” And when matters 
come to that pass he will find that he has estranged his 
friends, and that he is thrown back upon the tender 
mercies of his enemies. M. Fclix Faure will realise, but 
it is to be feared too late, that you must either be for 
the Social Revolution or against it. You cannot serve 
common sense and M. Bourgeois. 


YE WORKING MEN OF ENGLAND! 


[From a letter to the Times.—‘To permanently prohibit the 
landing of toreign live stock in England under the pretext of fear of 
disease, which might possibly result from the passing of Mr. Long's 
Bill in its present shape, would most certainly greatly increase the 
price of food of the inhabitants of these isles, and such intention or 
possibility should be strenuously resisted. Tiis is a matter that 
seriously concerns the industrial classes of this country, and deserves the 
immediate consideration of their leaders..—RoBERT E, DrRuMMoND, 
Foreign Cattle Trade Association, 23 Great St. Helens, E.C. } 


~~ working men of England ! 
Who guard against disease 
The native herd and native flock, 
There’s meat across the seas. 
Your Free Trade Banner wave again 
To daunt the artful foe, 
And keep victuals cheap, 
Tho’ ihe Tory warhorns blow, 
Tho’ a Cattle Bill’s brought in by Long, 
And the Tory warhorns blow. 


The spirits of the farmers 
Shall sink to see it wave; 

Their cry’s that each live foreign beast 
Should find the port a grave. 

For battles such as Cobden waged 
Consumers hearts shall glow, 
All to keep victuals cheap, 

Tho’ the ‘Tory warhorns blow, 

Tho’ a Cattle Bill’s brought in by Long 
And the ‘Tory warhorns blow. 


Britannia needs the bullocks 
That come from distant shores ; 

She needs brought o'er the mountain waves 
Cheap live Canadian ‘ stores.” 

The under-cut from native ox, 
Experience doth show, 
Even raw, breaks the jaw ; 

Yet the Tory warhorns blow, 

And a Cattle Bill's brought in by Long, 
And the ‘Tory warhorns blow. 


‘The meat supplies of England 
Our own terrific Burns 
Shall take in hand, and manage till 
The Cattle Plague returns. 
Till then, ye l'ree-Trade warriors, 
Your constant song shall flow 
‘Isn°t food cheap and good, 
When no Tory warhorns blow, 
When no Cattle Bills get thro’ the House, 
And no Tory warhorns blow ?° 
Oven Drake. 


‘the Protestant Boys,’ ‘Croppies lie down,’ ‘No Surren 
and ‘ Boyne Water,’ and to forget the ‘ glorious, plot 


NOTES 


We are not among those who ever complain that Paria. 
ment is dull, for we hold that it is the main duty of 
legislators to be monotonous and businesslike and that, 
when the House of Commons is amusing, it is usually 
mischievous also. Besides, the portentous dreariness of the 
House of Commons has its compensations. It has driven 
Mr. Gould of the /Vestminster to the Law Courts, always 
entertaining, for subjects of caricature, and certain it is 
that his Trinity of Owls in Appeal Court I. is as good as 
can be. ‘The man who does the letter-press’ for him is, 
however, hardly up to the mark. He does not appreciate 
either the wit or the learning of the Master of the Rolls, 
and he is given to the puffing of junior counsel by name 
in a fashion which is neither discreet nor likely to be 
popular with the Bar. 

Tue sorry rump of Radicals whom a disgusted kingdom 
has not rejected are quarrelling openly, which is no 
matter of regret to Unionists, and are advertising their 
differences in a manner which would be amusing if it were 
not tedious. Our one objection to the business is that the 
Daily News, the Westminster Gazette, and the Daily Chronicle 
labour under a foolish delusion that these things are of 
some public interest. But mercy compels pity of the poor 
Radical. He is for the nonce ‘a haberdasher of small 
wares’ and in a petty way of business; and like a certain 
politician in Hudibras 

his topics frail and weak 
Could ne’er amount above a freak, 
He still maintained them, like his faults 
Against the desperatest assaults ; 
And backed their feeble want of sense 
With greater heat and confidence. 





For this same ‘ feeble want of sense’ one need look no 
farther than to the cockerels’ crow of triumph which rose 
from the Radical poultry-yard when the opponents of the 
cumulative vote in municipal affairs at Belfast won by a 
majority of fifty-five only. This, it was bellowed, was a 
moral victory for the Opposition. It was of course nothing 
of the kind. The Bill was not public but private ; the 
Government left their supporters a free hand ; every soul 
who had any feeling in favour of the cumulative vote was 
present ; some three hundred other members, who didn't 
care a straw about the matter, were absent. Mustering 
the whole of their forces, joined by Sir John Lubbock and 
Mr. Courtney, both of whom have made the representa- 
tion of minorities a hobby, these men were beaten by fifty- 
five in a half-filled House. It is a trifle hard to see why 
this should be reckoned a triumph even by Radical 
enthusiasts who have nothing to pride themselves upon. 





Iv must not be supposed for a moment, however, that we 
look with any satisfaction upon the statistics demonstrating 
the swamping of Roman Catholics by Protestants in Belfast, 
concerning the general accuracy of which there can be n° 
question. Indeed, the envenomed hatred which exists be- 
tween the Protestants and Roman Catholics of Ireland 's 
to the English eye, a disgusting and melancholy spectacle. 
The feeling is not a whit more pronounced in Belfast than 
in Limerick, Dublin, Cork or elsewhere. So far as Home 
Rule can. still be called a living idea this silly and 
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unchristian animosity, for which both sides are equally 
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;mmortal memory of His Majesty King William the Third.’ 
But the Irish never forget anything; and they love 
quarreling —wherein see two reasons why Home kule 
cannot be. . 

ew things are more difficult than to ascertain the true 
feeling of the people in Spain and the United States 
respectively, and that feeling is what is really material, 
concerning the Cuban affair. Nor is the cause of this 
ifficulty far to seek. It is to be found in the fact that 
the correspondents of the great English newspapers have 
grown much too fond of drawing their inspiratio » from the 
journals of the country in which they happen to be. Every 
cpecial correspondent knows that journalism is the poorest 
cource of information as to public feeling, and that a day 
ie two spent in unostentatious converse with all sorts and 
conditions of men is worth a week’s reading of newspapers 
for the formation of a just judgment. What, in heaven's 
name, should a leader-writer know of the feelings of the 
people ? He goes to bed at 5 1.M., rises at luncheon time, 
saunters to a select, if somewhat old-fogeyish club, in the 
afternoon ; dines, goes to his office, writes in pursuance of 
the policy of the paper; and goes home again to bed. 
That is all that he does, and all that he knows too. Hence 
comes it, for example, that we have one daily paper 
crying that the whole nation is horror-stricken at the woes 
of the Armenians and another declaring that nobody cares 
a straw about the matter. 





For information, therefore, upon which to form a judg- 
ment as to the chances of war, we are compelled to rely 
upon private sources ; and what we have learned leads to 
the conclusion that the prospect is ominous. But we do 
not believe for one moment the wild rumour originated 
by the Correspondencia that Great Britain is disposed to 
interfere between the disputants. Such interference would 
be a fatal error, for, as we maintain that the Venezuelan 
affair is one in which the United States have no legitimate 
concern, so it is clear that we have no interest in the Cuban 
difficulty. Nor, for that matter, have the United States. 
We trust and believe that in this matter, as in others, 
Great Britain will mind her own business and permit others 
to quarrel as they please. Such a policy is of a kind to 
save trouble, 








Tur important news from Egypt, published by the 7imes 
exclusively on Friday morning, goes far to corroborate the 
Views expressed in our leading article upon Germanic 
embarrassments. Short as is the time that has elapsed 
since the disaster of Adowa, the fanatical tribesmen, who 
hover like birds of prey over the Upper Nile, are already 
so much excited by the victory of Ethiopian over European 
that the Egyptian authorities have seen the need for a 
military expedition to Dongola. Of the necessity and of 
the value of the expedition to the Italian there is no 
doubt ; civilisation must not retire before barbarism ; but 
the expedition, prompt though the decision has been, may 
be costly in blood and treasure; ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy’ is a 
demon to fight. 





‘Mark Twain’ is not a great master of literature 
perhaps, but he has certainly helped more men in all parts 
of the world to pass hours of pleasant leisure than many 
another writer who dubs himself artist, craftsman and all 
the rest of it. He understands his business and a hint 
which he gives to young writers in the course of an inter- 
‘lew published in the Times of India is worthy of attention. 
He never dictates, nor does he use typewriter or phono- 
staph, That kind of aid, he says in effect, may serve well 
Cnough for commercial men whose main purpose is attained 
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when they have explained their meaning clearly. In fact 
no man can do his best work when he dictates, though 
some men of course can dictate matter which is better than 
other men’s best work. When one knows a man’s style it 
is perfectly easy to detect the difference between the first- 
rate work which he has done with his own hand and brain 
—for the two work together—from the second-rate stuff 
which filters through the process of dictation. 





By the death immature, if not unexpected, of Mr. 
Stewart Dawson, the world of the stage has lost a very 
sound and capable actor—an actor who never in London 
attempted the greatest parts, but an actor who never 
failed for a moment in any part that he did undertake. 
Mr. Dawson had the qualities of scholarship and of good 
breeding, which never failed to assert themselves in the 
characters which he undertook to play. Mr. Dawson was 
one of the original members of the ‘Shooting Star’ Com- 
pany at Oxford. Not many years after he left Oxford he 
adopted the stage as a profession, in which his first 
experiences were unfortunate as a matter of business. It 
may well be that considering his talent and his knowledge, 
there was some strange ill stroke of fortune which pre- 
vented him from making the mark which he ought to have 
made. Be that as it may, in a private capacity he will be 
sorely missed, having been one of the truest friends and 
most honourable gentleman that any person could wish to 
know. 





Our French correspondent writes : ‘Events in Italy 
have continued throughout the week to absorb a large 
share of our attention. Naturally enough the opinion is 
formed here that the Triple Alliance has been hit between 
wind and water, and equally naturally nobody pretends to 
the least sorrow at the occurrence, though the Press has 
refrained with a unanimity that surely does it some 
credit from indulging in anything resembling unseemly 


jubilation and has even delivered itself of expressions of 


condolence which if not particularly sincere are at any 
rate “correct.” On the other hand the course taken by 
the crisis has scarcely fallen in with certain hopes which 
were aroused at the first blush. It is now tolerably clear 
that the fond expectation must be abandoned that Italy 
will at once break off the diplomatic relations that have 
linked it for so many years with our arch enemies. Still 
we believe we can lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that the prestige of the Triple Alliance has been severely 
damaged and that if it continue to exist it will be asa 
bugbear that has been shorn of its worst terrors. 





‘Tue defeat of General Baratieri has had one important 
consequence here which should not be overlooked. — It 
would be idle to blink the fact that the average French- 
man is now convinced of the sorriness, as a fighting 
instrument, of the reorganised Italian army. The view 
may be right or wrong, but it is universally held, and that 
this is the case is of real moment. The army corps on the 
other side of the Alps may be maintained at a dozen or 
reduced to ten: nobody here fears them, and _ their 
massing on our southern frontier would weigh very little 
with the nation were there to be promise of trouble in 
another direction. Anecdote has it that Murat, questioned 
as to the uniform he intended giving his Italian troops, 
replied: “ You may clothe them in green or clothe them 
in black, it is all one: they will run away just the same.”’ 
'renchmen to-day are disposed to re-echo this opinion, 
and in a moment of international strain the popular belief 
might exercise a very serious influence. 
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‘ As far as home politics are concerned we are traversing 
a period of expectancy. An effort, as determined as its 
authors are capable of, to overthrow the Government before 
the Easter vacation is certain. Should the Cabinet hold 
its own until the holidays it would be free to employ its 
leisure in making preparation for the approaching muni- 
cipal elections, a result it is as anxious to attain as its 
enemies are eager to prevent its accomplishment. The 
rumours, current a little while back, that the return of M. 
Bourgeois to Paris would be followed by several changes 
in the Ministry have quieted down for the moment. The 
President of the Council would seem to have decided to 
let well alone, unless his hand is forced. He will see first 
what the coming storm brings forth. If he weather it, it 
will be time enough during the subsequent lull to weed out 
those of his colleagues who embarrass him the most. On 
the other hand, should he founder the resource will be left 
him of getting afloat again with a Cabinet recruited from 
fresh material. For that we shall have another Radical 
Cabinet in succession to the present is almost certain. The 
Moderates have so hopelessly mismanaged their case, that 
for the moment they are almost “ impossible.” 





‘Or the pitched battles ahead the biggest is that to be 
waged around the progressive income-tax. The Budget 
Committee has acquitted itself better than seemed at one 
time probable. It has denounced the Government scheme 
butt, stock and barrel and has decided to request the 
Cabinet to lay before it a fresh project for the reform of 
the incidence of taxation. The Cabinet will decline this 
invitation and the Chamber will have to choose between 
the Committee it elected in the fulness of its wisdom and 
presumably knowing what it was about and the Ministry 
which it has put up with for a variety of reasons, each of 
them worse than the other. 
must not be held to mean that the result of the conflict is 
a foregone conclusion. 
difficult to sink as a lifeboat: we have already had proof 
that it will float bottom upwards if need be. On the other 
hand it is just on the cards that M. Bourgeois may elect 


This statement of the case 


The Bourgeois Cabinet is as 


to fall on this particular question of the income-tax. From 
his own point of view he could not make a more graceful 
exit, or one more calculated to raise his reputation in the 
eyes of those whom he is chiefly concerned in bamboozling. 
Moreover, as I have said above, he has every reason to 
He has 
such implicit faith in the good offices of the call-boy at the 
Elysee. 


expect that his exit would be only temporary. 


‘ANoTueR important question that will come up for 
settlement shortly is that of the “treaty '’—it appears it 
is not a treaty—with Madagascar. Persons not of the 
belief that the Government can do no wrong, are of 
opinion that it has committed every possible irregularity 
in this particular connection in pursuance of its policy of 
playing fast and loose with the Constitution whenever 
opportunity offers. As the Cabinet has not decided as yet 
upon the attitude it will finally adopt the matter need not 
be threshed out for the moment. The most important 
point at issue is whether the Chamber is to be asked to 
ratify the agreement extorted from the Hovas, or whether 
its ratification is to be dispensed with. I have some difli- 
culty in believing that M. Bourgeois will adopt the latter 
course. Docile as the Chamber is to its Radical taskmaster 
it will almost certainly show its teeth should he eall in 
question its right to have a finger in every pie. Govern, 
and let the Chamber appear to govern, is the motto of 
such of our Prime Ministers as are wise—among whom is 
M. Bourgeois,’ 
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IN THE CITY 

NIR HENRY TYLER having returned from Pery has 
hI made a report which shows the position of the Pery. 
vian Corporation to be extremely unsatisfactory and alsy 
shows that he was treated with scant courtesy by the 
Peruvian Government. The principal object of his mission 
was to try and arrange a modus vivendi between the Cor. 
poration and the Government, but so far from haying 
accomplished it after a four months’ stay he has, we ia 
afraid, left things worse than ever. Sir Henry and the 
other directors of the Corporation lay great stress on the 
failure of the Government to pay £80,000 a year in cash as 
provided in the contract of January 1890, by which the 
Corporation took over about £50,000,000 nominal of Peru. 
vian debt, and there is no question that the Government 
has behaved in the usual South American way—that is 
scandalously. On the other hand under the same contrat 
the Corporation agreed to construct 160 kilometres of 
railway which have not yet been begun, and therefore 
there is some foundation for the Government's arguinent 
that as the Corporation has not fulfilled its side of the con- 
tract the annuity ought not to be paid. The contention of 
the Corporation that capital cannot be raised to build the 
railways because of the default of the Government is not 
wholly satisfactory, for two blacks do not make a white, 
Apart from Sir Henry Tyler's failure to arrive at any 
settlement with the Government his report makes it clear 
that a further considerable outlay is necessary in order to 
develop the resources of Peru and to make the Corporation 
a paying concern. In addition he states, what has been 
suspected for some time, that the management has been 
far from satisfactory, more particularly in connection with 
the Colonies which have been started in the tropical regions 
of the Montana. The soil in the district appears to be 
especially adopted for coffee growing, and several estates 
are already doing well with coffee; but until improved 
roads and railways are provided over which the produce 
can be sent to market it is useless to promote the cultiva 
tion of extensive areas. In short everything depends upon 
further funds being forthcoming for the proper equip- 
ment of the existing railways and the building of fresh 
The attitude of contemptuou 
indifference adopted towards Sir Henry Tyler —whic!i 


lines into the interior, 


was carried to such an extent that when he had an 
appointment to meet seven commissioners to discuss the 
matters in dispute only one turned up—points, it is to be 
feared, to a belief that the Corporation is an association of 
so little weight or credit that in time the Peruvian Govern 
ment will be able to buy back its assets for a trifling sum. 
It cannot be concealed that this is a very serious state ot 
affairs, and whatever the outcome the directors of the 
Peruvian Corporation cannot be altogether absolved from 
blame for not having taken more pains to establish the 
company’s prestige and render it popular in Peru when it 
first commenced operations. At present it is obvious that 
it receives no recognition for the fresh capital which has 
been introduced into the country, and moreover is un 
fairly taxed and treated generally with hostility by the 


Government and the people. 

Nitrate shares have improved a little on the announce 
ment that a fresh combination of nitrate producers has 
been completed. The agreement is to last for three years 
from April 1, and contemplates a maximum shipment ¢! 


1,080,000 tons per annum. As consumption has never yet 
reached a higher figure than 1,023,000 tons, which was 
the amount consumed last year when the demand ges 
stimulated by the very low prices of nitrate of soda, it i 
unlikely that the combination will sueceed in raising 


il] benefit 


quotations very much, On the other hand it w) 
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e of the over-capitalised companies since they will not 
ible to be swamped by the good concerns such as 
Lantaro, or San Jorge, each company having a 
percentage "of the output allotted to it. The 


som 
be lie 
Rosario, 


certain 
advantage to the sound undertakings, assuming that prices 


improve, will be that their profit will be earned on a 
smaller production with consequently a less rapid exhaus- 
tion of their nitrate deposits. But the success of the 


combination will depend entirely on the growth of 


consumption, and we are not too sanguine that the demand 
will increase to any appreciable extent. 

South African securities have been dull this week, and 
yarious idiotic rumours have been afloat as to the arrest 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, which were obviously circulated by 
parties who wish to see a fall in Chartered. The gold 
output of the Rand in February amounted to 167,018 0z.— 
an improvement of 18,840 oz. over the January figures 
but 2277 oz. below the return in February last year. For 
some little time yet, while uncertainty prevails as to what 
the Boer Government is going to de, we must expect a 
scarcity of labour and consequently poor returns, but in- 
vestors in the better class of mines need not be anxious, 
for they will certainly see higher quotations before very 
long. In West Australia we are glad to notice that the 
February output came to 17,922 oz. against 16,350 oz, in 
January, and in a few months there is no doubt that the 
production will be a good deal larger. 

The Report of the Prudential Assurance Company for 
185 shows a further continuance of remarkable progress. 
In the ordinary branch the number of policies issued 
during the year was 61,450 assuring £6,285,200 and _pro- 
ducing a new annual income of £542,478, while the total 
premiums in this year came to £2,304,013. In the indus- 
trial branch the premiums received during the year were 
£4,552,025, so that the Company’s premium income in 
1805 reached the huge sum of £6,056,638. The assets of 
the Company in both branches amount to £23,915,890, 
an increase of £2,702,085 over 1804. 

Generally the markets have been dull, the attitude of 
the United States towards Cuba having caused a set-back 
in American rails, while realisations produced a natural 
reaction in home railway stocks. ‘lhe Caledonian dividend 
at the rate of 5} per cent. was quite as good as could have 
been expected, and with the interim distribution of 1! 
per cent. allows a dividend of 2 per cent. for the year on 
the deferred ordinary ; but the market anticipated 
a higher return, and consequently Caledonian have 
declined somewhat. The directors of the North 
British Railway announce that the profits of the 
last half-year will allow of a distribution at the 
tate of 1} per cent. per annum upon the deferred 
ordinary, carrying forward £4000, At the corresponding 
period last year the preferred ordinary only got half its 
dues, so that there has been a very marked improvement, 
With the Easter holidays within measurable distance, there 
is little inclination for speculation and no important move- 
ments may be expected for the next three or four weeks, 
The Bank of ingland returns show the effect of the tax col- 
lections, the ( iovernment deposits having increased £623, 
during the week. The reserve has increased £2533,2 
owing 


99 
78 
to a contraction in the actual note circulation, and 
as the ‘other’ deposits have fallen £964,832 the proportion 
of reserve to liabilities has risen from 61.85 per cent. to 
2.46 per cent. With every prospect of a continued spell 
of cheap money it seems almost certain that we shall 
Witness a Steady 


appreciation of all investment securities, 
ut there see 


ms nothing at present to attract speculators, 
an ae a ° ° ‘a 6 
4S market activity is due to speculation it is probable 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE HACKNEY 


FENHE English trotting horse, not to mention hisiadmirers, 
were strongly in evidence last week at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, and certainly the Hackney Show 
Society have ample and just occasion to feel proud at 
the success that accompanied their twelfth exhibition, 
That the entry was unprecedented no one will be surprised 
to hear, as each show has steadily eclipsed its predecessor 
in numbers in every one of recent years; but the latest 
exhibition was in addition a great improvement upon its 
predecessor so far as the quality of the competitors was 
concerned. ‘The extraordinary soundness of the stallions 
and mares that appeared upon the scene was moreover an 
additional subject for congratulation, for only a round 
dozen of the exhibits were rejected by the veterinary 
inspectors out of a gigantic total of four hundred and 
forty-two. The turnstiles also rattled to a merry tune 
throughout the week, and consequently it is no wonder, 
despite the opposition of that capricious personage the 
clerk of the weather, who is usually seen to the worst 
advantage during the progress of this show, that the 
mercurial and enthusiastic secretary, Mr. Henry F, Euren, 
and his committee were upon the best of terms with them- 
selves and all men. Matters, too, were decidedly livelier 
than when the Shire Horse Society held this Hall a few 
days before. At the latter show the proceedings were 
dull, approaching almost to the verge of the depressing ; 
but last week the activity of the competitors appeared to 
have exhilarated the spirits of those present, with the 
result that the company were in a state of effervescent 
animation throughout the whole four days. In the interest 
of the horse, however, which the Hackney Society is 
labouring to make popular with the public, it is really 
time that the authorities who are responsible for the 
proper conduct of the show should place some firm 
restrictions on the exuberance of the animal spirits 
displayed by the grooms and other loafers who frequent 
the upper galleries and certain portions of the floor. The 
chorus of discordant shrieks and howls that these people 
indulge in would disgrace a dog-fight, and when permitted 
at a great breeders’ show, which ladies are expected to 
attend, reflects discredit upon the managementand brings dis- 
repute upon the unoffending breed for the sake of which 
the exhibition is held. These abominably rowdy demon- 
strations of partisanship are not associated with any other 
I.ondon show, and as they are usually conducted in favour 
of one or two horses they may really intimidate or influence 
a weak-minded judge. ‘The show authorities undoubtedly 
possess the power to remove this blemish from their 
proceedings, and consequently it may be hoped that for 
the credit of the Hackney and the comfort of their patrons, 
if not for their own reputation as showmen, they will no 
longer permit their exhibition to be handed over tempo- 
rarily to a noisy faction of misbehaved persons whose 
raucous voices make the enjoyment of decent folk entirely 
impossible and upset the equanimity of nervous horses. 
The grand quality that was to be found in every section 
of the show, except in some of the pony classes, where the 
exhibits were few in numbers and miserably barren of good 
points, has already been referred to, but the cosmopolitan 
nature of the competition is deserving of more than passing 
notice. It is true that all the stallion cups (and reserve as 
well) to say nothing of silver medals galore, were captured 
by that good sportsman and enthusiastic horse-breeder, 
Sir Walter Gilbey, with a trio of Hackney stallions the like 
of which have never before been in one stable at the same 
time. In addition to Sir Walter Gilbey, however, there were 
suecessful exhibitors from Yorkshire and from Kent, from 
Laneashire and Norfolk, Scotland and Hertfordshire, and 
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in fact from every district in the kingdom where the 
merits of a breed that can trot faster than it can gallop are 
likely to find admirers. It is perhaps doubtful whether 
every adult animal that was placed at the top of its class 
last week could fulfil the duty of carrying a weighty farmer, 
and perhaps his better half seated on a pillion behind him, 
many miles to market once or twice a week, but times have 
altered since the days when such services were required from 
a horse, and the modern Hackney is more bloodlike than the 
old style. Yet Hedon Squire, the champion of the show, looks 
just the sort of nag to carry big weights and lose no time 
upon the way, and so do his stable companions, May Royal 
and Royal Danegelt, both Elsenham-bred colts, the latter 
in particular being in the opinion of many leading judges 
the best two years old Hackney that has ever entered 
a show-ring. The mares were excellent, but opinions 
differed as regards the judging, and doubtless Stella, the 
champion of her sex, was a very lucky mare, whilst Lady 
Dereham and Titania were both unfortunate. The quality 
of his stock has proved that the loss of the champion 
Hackney sire of all time, Sir Walter Gilbey’s Danegelt, was 
a national calamity, but the number of his offspring affords 
the consoling reflection that it will be a long time before 
his fame will be forgotten, whilst the successes of his 
colts and fillies were a great feature of the show. That the 
Hackney has lived down the silly opposition it encountered 
from interested and unreflecting ill-wishers must now 
be obvious even to those persons, and at no time has the 
marketable value of a first-rate ride-and-drive horse been 
higher than at present. The Society is therefore to be con- 
gratulated upon the accomplishment of much good work, 
and if it will only proceed a step further and endeavour to 
improve the behaviour of a portion of the attendants at 
its show, it is probable that its sphere of usefulness, to say 
nothing of its popularity, will be immeasurably increased. 
Vero Suaw. 


AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


1 ysROM paragraphs in the daily papers one gathers that 

prices in the autograph market continue to range 
high. Those who like to sell the letters of celebrated or 
notorious people can obtain comparatively large sums for 
them. There is, in truth, a certain class of epistle of which 
the owner may not improperly dispose if he chooses—-the 
epistle of historic interest, the circulation or publication of 
which can do no harm to anybody, and may even subserve 
the general weal. On the other hand, to hold an auction 
of letters written by contemporaries or containing matter 
which the writers (though deceased) might have desired 
to keep private, is to do something not quite ‘nice.’ 

Nor, one is happy to say, is the trafic in letters, confi- 
dential or otherwise, absolutely or even approximately 
universal. There are those who, possessing communica- 
tions from distinguished people, are only too glad to retain 
them. Nay, the old-fashioned autograph album is by no 
means dead. It still lingers. Even now there are some 
persons-—of the feminine sex mainly—who carefully pre- 
serve their cherished documents within the covers of books 
more or less ornamental externally. One such book is 
before us as we write. We turn the first page and observe 
the flowing ‘hand’ of the late William Allingham ; oppo- 
site it is a letter in the business-like autograph of Sir Edwin 
Arnold. Next comes a letter from a minor poet who, 
though dead, shall be nameless, for herein he confesses 
that he has just had to pay £50 to the publisher of his 
latest volume. ‘This,’ he says, ‘is the sixth £50 I have 
paid ; it shall be the last.’ Wise poet! but only tardily 
wise. Another page or two, and we come upon a letter 
written by the late William Barnes, philologist and bard, 


and dated 1877, in which year he was sixty-seven, The 
writing is that of an old man-—large, round and clear, 
~ « } 1 2. ’ . x . 4 “ . 
though straggling—three words or so in a line. Hoy 
different from the small, neat caligraphy which follows— 
that of the late Robert Browning, to wit. Small and neat, 
too, was the handwriting of the late Mrs. D. M. Craik, 


it stands revealed in this album. 


as 


A little slovenly, if we may judge from the specimen 
here given, was the penmanship of the late Sir FP, q. 
Doyle. ‘ Disjointed and not too legible’ is the comment 
which must be made upon that of Lord Houghton, as here 
sampled : in the signature ‘ Houghton’ there are no fewer 
than seven strokes of the pen. His lordship might well 
have received lessons in writing from George Eliot, whose 
admirably crisp ‘hand’ lights up one of the pages of this 
book. The lady signs herself ‘M. E. Lewes,’ but reminds 
her correspondent that ‘ George Eliot’ is ‘the sole name 
by which I have announced myself as an author.’ The 
next letter is in the small, easy, almost careless ‘fist’ of 
the late Frederick Locker. After it comes one from Mr, 
George Meredith —in blue ink on ribbed note-paper. The 
poet speaks herein of one of his early lyrics as having ‘a 
tone of niaiserie pastorale not perfectly pieasant to me.’ 
Meredithian readers would no doubt like to know the 
name of the lyric thus characterised, but such curiosity 
is not to be gratified The poet’s caligraphy has in this 
instance a certain quaintness hardly amounting however 
to eccentricity. Next comes a note in the rather ‘scrawly’ 
writing of Sir Lewis Morris, which looks mean beside its 
vis-a-vis —a letter in the large, open, careful style of Mr. 
William Morris. Can these two specimens of penmanship 
have been placed in intentional and unkind contrast ? After 
them we light upon an epistle from Browning's ‘ Waring’ 
—Alfred Domett, who speaks of having just received ‘a 
very nice letter’ from Longfellow. After that, again, is 
a letter in the minute but well-formed and legible hand- 
writing of Cardinal Newman—a handwriting with qualities 
which found their exact opposites in that of the late Mr, 
Roden Noel, who, in the example here supplied, writes 
of his lyric, The Pity of It, as ‘one of my best.’ 

So the tale runs on. One reviews in succession the pen- 
manship of the late Sir Noel Paton (of no special charac- 
ter), Mr. Coventry Patmore (suggestive of firmness and 
precision), the late Christina Rossetti (admirably readable 
and not at all typically ‘feminine’ in method), the late 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti (legible but rather mannered, with 
the ‘G’ of the signature written partly over the ‘D’), and 
so forth. Ina letter by the late Mr. W. Bell Scott, the 
writer speaks feelingly of the ‘clerical errors as well 4 
errata’ in his book of collected poems, ‘ which I left to 4 
young friend to see through the press.’ ‘ Will you,’ he 
says, ‘have the kindness to correct the words “ eves” and 
“ quoins’”’ in sonnet, “ Below the Old Home, ’ into “ eaves 
and “coigns”?’ Of such are the agonies of the my 
printed bard! Passing over a note from Archbishop 
Trench, we arrive at one from the late Lord De Tabley 
(then the Hon. J. Leicester Warren), notable mainly for 
the resemblance the handwriting bears to that of =. 
Swinburne—a little juvenile in its rotund simplicity. 
Here, also, is the plain unvarnished autograph of te 
author of Festus ; here the caligraphy, essentially gentle 
manly, of Mr. Aubrey de Vere; here the small, clear 
characters of the late Augusta Webster, who complains 
that ‘the punctuation of pretty nearly every poem © in one 
of her volumes ‘ is unsatisfactory, thanks to my inability ” 
struggle against the irrepressible printers.’ Last, but oe 
‘rom Matthes 


and charat- 


least in interest, comes a brief utterance f 
Arnold, penned from the Athenwum Club, | 
. . satness Alle 
terised by nothing more remarkable than neatness 


decision. 
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THE STATE OF THE STREETS 


myo prevent disappointment, let us at once Say, that 
| when we speak of the state of the streets we are not 
referring to their moral condition—we leave that kind of 
thing to Mr. W. T. Stead and other like-minded persons 
of the puritan persuasion—but to their physical condition. 
And by streets, are meant not the foot-pavements, but the 
streets proper, the roadway. 

The condition of the streets themselves and the manage- 
ment of the traffic in them are a danger to person and 
property, and require the attention of the social reformer. 
Asa first step to reform it will be desirable, nay necessary, 
that a posse of bicycles be provided for the police, and 


another posse for each local authority. On them every 
member of the police force, and every member of the local 
authorities, beginning with the largest, fattest, and reddest- 
faced in each case, must be mounted in rotation, and sent 
to patrol the streets. Special instructions should be given 
that they be not allowed to return home until two hours 
after dusk. ‘This course would have two advantages. In 
the first place it would rid our local governments of a large 
number of what every governing body knows as the ‘old 
gang, and tend to attract fresh, and especially young 
blood. In the second place it would bring home in a way 
which nothing else could do to the authorities the parlous 
state in which the streets now are. 

We are not sure that the Chelsea Vestry are sinners 
beyond all the dwellers in London in respect of their 
roads, but it is certain that they are very great sinners : 
and they are sinners beyond others in that they sin 
against the light. A few years ago the streets in Chelsea 
were the best in London. ‘Their macadam was excellent, 
their wood-pavements were superb. We regret to say 
that the Chelsea Vestry was then under a Liberal régime. 
It is now in the hands of the Conservatives, but apparently 
they do not think it necessary to conserve the roads any 
more than the First Commissioner of Works thinks it 
necessary to conserve any ancient buildings under his 
contro], The condition of Oakley Street is such that we 
should not be surprised at any moment to hear that an 
omnibus had been swallowed up in its abysses with all on 
board, unwilling imitators of the disappearance of Marcus 
Curtius into the gulf which (no doubt owing to the vestry 
ofthe period) opened in the Forum of Rome itself. As 
for the neighbouring King’s Road, it may be a royal road 
but it is certainly not an easy one, and Lower Sloane 
Street ranks low indeed among thoroughfares. ‘To go 
along them in any form of vehicle is the best possible 
Preparation for the horrors of the Middle Passage. An 
inside which can stand that could stand anything. How- 
ever the state of the streets does not depend on the 
political complexion of their administrators. The Pro- 
gtessives of the County Council seem to be equally deter- 
mined to make progress impossible, except in the most 
Springless and pre-Adamite vehicles. The Embank- 
Ment 
a 


presents an agreeably diversified surface: here 
mass of loose sharped-edged stones, there a_ soft 
and sandy waste. But the diversity has a singular 
uniformity of unevenness ; and to see a hansom 
or a cart Swaying along over its surface is to have 
an object-lesson in the extraordinary power of mutual 
attraction possessed by a few screws and bolts. But of all 
the combinations of hills and valleys that were ever 
ignited by the name ofa road, commend us to the road 
from looting Bee 
over by 
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Junction to the Balham Road, presided 
that august body the Surrey County Council. 
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and officials in that art of road-making which, the Romans 
demonstrated once for all, is the first condition of and para 
mount security for civilisation ? It is much cheaper to keep 
a road in good condition than to let it fall into chaos and 
then have to rebuild it, 

In one respect the local authorities deserve rather our 
pity than our contempt. When they have made a good 
street, smooth arena of asphalte, or tightly welded way 
of wood, the destroyer at once descends upon his prey. 
Those ‘ chartered’ libertines the GasCompanies, the Water 
Companies, and now the Electric Lighting Companies, are 
let loose on the road, by Act of Parliament with full power 
to pull them up at their pleasure. They seem to love to 
work their wicked will on a virgin road, violating their 
victim, and leaving wide weals and marks of violence 
behind them. We should like to harness some of the 
directors to a hand-cart, and drive them up and down, even 
for half an hour, over the ridges with which they ruin the 
roads. They would then arrange with the local authorities 
to do their repairs when, and not immediately after, the 
road is made up. 

And now— But the sermon is not yet over. Only less 
bad than the path for traffic is the regulation of the traffic, 
only less remiss than the local authority is the central 
authority. The Police control the streets. Apparently they 
find it more entertaining to arrest errant professors for 
midnight conversations, or truant schoolboys for playing 
pitch and toss, than to devote themselves to protecting the 
timid pedestrian or the mild bicyclist from the tyrants of 
the road. From the way in which the crawling hansom is 
allowed to infest the streets and clog the traffic, one would 
suppose there were no cab-ranks to narrow the broad parts 
of every roadway. But when, in answer to the casual 
whistle, they calmly turn round at right angles on the 
unoflending vehicles behind them, they are converted from 
a passive nuisance into a positive danger. Equally obnoxious 
are the railway, coal and beer waggons that plant them- 
selves across the road, horses outwards, while they deliver 
their goods, and turn the broadest thoroughfares into a gut 
somewhat more tortuous and confined than the maze at 
Hampton Court. Surely some time-limit should be imposed 
on these street obstructors, These things make one wonder 
what the police are doing. 

But it is when night begins to fall that the streets 
are at their worst. Carriages carry lights; hansoms, 
four-wheelers, bicycles are made to do so, but the fish- 
monger’s fiery car, the elephantine omnibus, the jaunty 
cart, and the ponderous waggon are not made to carry 
lights, and hardly ever do. The omnibus has, indeed, 
a feeble flicker just inside, which, barely visible from 
behind, just prevents the hansom from smashing into 
it. But nothing is more appalling for the occupant of a 
hansom, still more of a bike, going along at full speed, fearing 
no obstacle, than suddenly to see the giant form of a huge 
railway van, rising up out of the darkness like one of 
Ossian’s heroes, in the line just in front of him. Still 
worse is it, when in a swifter vehicle passing outside a 
slower one, to find yourself charging an omnibus coming 
towards you full speed, no light showing in front. Even 
the slowly moving walk of a four-horse dray is sufficiently 
alarming under these circumstances. ‘There is one crossing 
in London for which one ought to be specially insured ; 
and one on which the pedestrian can never walk after dusk 
without imminent risk of becoming an object for the new 
Dollingian revival of prayers for the departed. That is 
the crossing from the St. James’s Park side of Hyde Park 
Corner to St. George’s Hospital. With the carts and vans 
coming down full tilt from Piccadilly at an angle behind 
your back, it is nerve-trying enough in broad daylight ; 
but at night when they career without lights, and are on 
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you before you know they are coming at all, it is enough 
to try the courage of a Boer. 

Why is not a universal reign of light made to prevail ? 
Why are the murderous vans to be exempted from carrying 
lights when the harmless necessary bicycle, which in case 
of collision can only kill its rider, is not exempt? In 
many well-ordered provincial towns every vehicle has to 
carry lights; in several of the suburban boroughs this 
wholesome rule prevails. How many more of the un- 
armed and unorganised Londoners do the police require 
to be slaughtered before they will protect the remnant 
that is left? Let the Commissioner of Police not wait till 
he and we are on our death-beds before he cries with 
Goethe, ‘ Light, more light !’ 


THE FLY-FISHER IN THE PYRENEES 


INHE account given in the Fie/d about a twelvemonth 
ago of the capture of a salmon in the Bidassoa 
disposed of yet another generalisation based on insufficient 
observation. For hitherto it had been a commonplace among 
the fishermen of the Basses Pyrences that the salmon in the 
Bidassoa ‘ will not take a fly.” Yet this particular salmon 
opened his mouth—it was no business of foul-hooking—as 
as if to give this commonplace the lie, and did take the 
fly. Still more extraordinary, he was actually brought to 
bag. It is extraordinary, because these striking fish, that 
promise to make a new era, are just the ones that always 
manage to get off, so that the captor has no evidence to 
show of those assertions which make all his bag. But this 
salmon was played and landed by a fisherman very well 
known in the country, and_ his twenty-one pounds’ weight 
of solid proof was exhibited to all beholders in the British 
Club at Biarritz. Mr. Gladstone having lately left for 
England the salmon took his place as the principal object 
of local interest. It was a fairly clean fish. 

Of course this solitary capture does not prove that a 
repetition of it will happen this year: the rivers of the 
Pyrenees are the special haunt of the ghosts of dis- 
appointed fishermen ; but at least this capture will supply 
a basis, so far, for that hope in which so much of the 
pleasure of fishing consists. And after all, though no 
doubt there are salmon (for the perpetual wheel-traps, 
common both to these rivers of France and to those of 
British Columbia, catch numbers) still the trout is the 
quarry that will chiefly inspire the fly-fisher of these 
regions to undergo the discomfort that the pursuit entails. 
For there are plenty of rivers, that whoso will is free to 
fish in: and there are plenty of fish in them; and yet the 
getting of these fish out with the most skilful allurements 
open to rod and line and artificial fly is of exasperating 
difficulty, and the accommodation as execrable as you can 
conceive. Moreover the difficulty of arriving even at such 
accommodation as you can get is not slight. Take the 
Bidassoa for instance: if you drive up it from Irun, 
to the place where you can hope for any tolerable 
success, the journey will cost you more than ten 
shillings in toll-gates alone. That in itself is sometimes 
a consideration, Then the accommodation—not to specify 
localities, but to take its general characteristics— 
of what does it consist? These excellent and most kindly 
Basque people have a way of sleeping in a room over their 
cattle-sheds ; and naturally what is good enough for them 
they deem good enough tor you. It is all very well, of 
course, at ordinary times, but sometimes—very rarely, it 
is true—it occurs to them that the cattle-place needs 
cleaning out ; and then, while this ultra-Augean labour is 
being accomplished, a man whose syste1a is sensitive will 
wish himself at home. Then as for washing—you do not 
wash. That question is resolved in the simplest manner. 
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And as for eating—you do not eat the food that they pro. 
vide for you. It is almost impossible. If you haye 
brought out with you pate de foie gras and champagne, you 
will do not badly; but so far as you leave yourself de. 
pendent on the products of the country you will not eat, 
And, finally, as to the fishing which is to be your reward 
for all this suffering—three days out of four you will 
eatch no fish. But that is necessarily incidental to ll 
forms of fishing worth mentioning. ‘The true fisherman’s 
delight is above and apart from the catching of fish; to 
deem the catching of fish the ultimate object of fishing is 
only equivalent to deeming the winning of pots to be the 
end of athletic games. Still, one wants a fish, or the hope 
of one, now and then. Now a vast number of the days jy, 
these Basses Pyrences are of the clear blue cloudless sort, 
The sky is clear, and the water is clear; the fish lie under 
the blue stones and wink one eye at the angler as he goes 
down the river and never sees one of them. Dry-fly and 
wet-fly alike are useless on these clear days; but you may 
have a heavenly hour or two in the noon-tide with the 
pdté and the champagne, and the beautiful mountains 
about you. But when the mists begin to gather over the 
mountain tops, and the whole sky looks softer, then you 
may begin to think of better things than fove gras ais 
Perrier Jouet. It is not even then much use if the water 
be very cold, with too much snow in it; for then the fish 
will lie in the deeps and will not come up although there 
be fly on the water. But, granted that it be fairly warm, 
then the trout will come on into the rapids, and lie 
there, feeding on the fly, just where there is such 
a nice swirl and turmoil on the surface that your 
thing of fluff and feathers may look conceivably like 
an insect. Then, with a sound like ‘flop! flop!’ a big 
trout may be at you, the tightening of the supple rod 
begins, and all the details of that joyful battle that ends by 
the pinky-spotted fish lying gasping on the grass. And 
you may keep on doing this as long as the weather 
holds soft and the daylight lasts you. Such days, in the 
glorious mountain air and scenery, are worth all the dis- 
comforts of journeyings, and the abominations that are set 
before you by way of food, and impossible sleeping accom- 
modation, and creeping things innumerable, all which will 
have been your lot frequently enough before the day 
\nd the 
annoying thing is that the likely time passes so quickly, 


comes on which the trout are really on the feed. 


lor if the mist gathers up into rain—real Pyrenean rain, 
that is almost tropical—not only are your discomforts 
increased ten-fold, but the short steep rivers come rushing 
down quickly in desperate spate, and are entirely useless 
for fly-fishing until they clear. 

So, of course, the right thing to do, here as elsewhere, 
is to live on the river bank ; but that, as has been shown, 
is, humanly speaking, impossible, so that the conclusion of 
the whole matter is that nine times out of ten the 
Pyrenean trout will remain in the river and the fisher will 
only catch him as it were by chance. Still his catching 1s 
in many ways worth the trying, if only that it increases S0 
immensely your appreciation of the comforts of home. 
Fish for him with a sober fly. He is accustomed to a 
garish light and does not care for glitter. It is better to 
tie your fly without a speck of tinsel, and to tie him with a 
bushy body. 


‘BEAUTIES OF THE JURY SYSTEM’ 
FROM A BARTUSTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
1 
\ ( ASE was reported not so long ago in nearly all 
the daily papers, in which Judge French, of the 
Bow County Court is said to have been loud in his condo- 
lences with a jury that had been unnecessarily summoned, 
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and, having been detained for two or three hours, was 
ultimately discharged without being required to serve 
atall. The learned judge said that he was powerless to 
do anything for them; and in dismissing them to their 
homes, informed them that they now had a brilliant oppor- 
tunity of reflecting on the ‘beauties of the jury system.’ 
He might perhaps have sent them away in a little better 
frame of mind if, with his condolences, he had mixed a 
few congratulations on the fact that jurymen of to-day 
have to undergo nothing in comparison with what their 
forefathers suffered, A reference to some of their trials 
will possibly even thus late excite our sympathy, and ina 
spirit of thankfulness cause us in the future to suppress 
that bright brief little word that not unfrequently accom- 
panies the opening of the law’s polite yet peremptory 
invitation to serve on a jury. 

Sir Edward Coke says that ‘ twelve is a number in which 
the law delighteth,’ and as far as one can ascertain no 
other reason is to be found for preferring that quantity of 
men for a jury to any other. In the ‘ good old times’ the 
fundamental rule was that a jury must agree; how they 
were bullied, forced, persuaded, tempted or bribed to do 
sy appears to have been but of little consequence. To 
ensure unanimity when the same was doubtful, all kinds 
of tricks were resorted to: at first the practice of adding 
fresh jurymen, and turning away those who would not 
agree with the majority (technically called ‘afforcing ) was 
adopted ; but this was soon voted a slow, troublesome and 
expensive method, and fell into disuse. Much more ex- 
peditious and economical was it to xe heavily those who 
would not agree with the majority, or, better still, to con- 
jine them all without meat, drink, fire or candle until 
those who held the right view on the case had convinced 
those who held the wrong one. 

In some of our old law books we meet with what to us 
are very amusing accounts of unfortunate jurymen being 
detected in attempting to evade these very stringent regu- 
lations, and their sins seem always to have met with most 
condign punishment. ‘Thus, in Hilary Term 6 Henry 
VIIL, we find a long account of a motion in the King’s 
Kench tu arrest a judgment found at the previous assizes 
othe ground that the jurors had ‘improperly eaten and 
drank’; and says the report, ‘upon examination it was 
found that after deliberating some time the jury agreed, 
ind returning into court to give their verdict they met 
Chief Justice Kead running to see a fray, and they fol- 
lowed, and all ate bread and drank a horn of ale; and for 
Alas! for the 
privileges and immunities of the great; no report tells us 
what punishment was meted out to a Chief Justice who 


thisevery one was fined forty shillings.’ 


left the judgment-seat to run down the street to ‘see 
a fray,’ 

In another case of Monnson v. West about the same 
period the jury had been absent so long considering their 
verdict that the Court ‘did suspect, and gave command- 
ment that a trusty man should search them, which was 
done, when some had figs in their pouches and some had 
pippins in their breeches, and some did confess they had 
taten of figs and some that they had pippins but had not 
taten thereof; whereupon, after great and solemn advice 
and consideratien, they who had eaten of the figs were 
fned £5 each, and they who had pippins of which they 
had not eaten forty shillings each.’ Not long after this, 
in Hilary term 20 Elizabeth, the Court of Queen's Bench 
declared ‘that for a juryman to have sweetmeats” in his 
pocket was a high misdemeanour punishable by fine or 
‘Mprisonment or both ; but in Easter term, 23 Charles IL., 
. Was decided that the Court might give the jury leave to 
“rink at the ‘bar’ after evidence and before verdict, if 

th parties consented, but not out of Court even if they did. 
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But a jurvman’s ‘lot was not a happy one,’ not ouly 
because he was forced to fast when he fain would feast, 
but because in the event of the judge considering the 
verdict contrary to the evidence the jury might be punished 
with loss of all their personal property, might be im- 
prisoned for a year, and for ever after be declared 
‘infamous.’ Instead of the deferential and propitiatory 
attitude adopted towards them by counsel and sometimes 
by judges at the present day, they used to be bullied and 
blackguarded in a manner altogether inconceivable: they 
were laughed at, taunted, and even accused of being 
accessories of the prisoner if they failed to agree on the 
verdict desired by the Court. At last they ‘struck,’ for 
when Throckmorton was tried at Guildhall for treason the 
jury absolutely refused to find him guilty ; and although 
later eight of their number had to pay fines to the Star 
Chamber amounting to £7000 for their contumacy, their 
example broke the ground and others were not slow in 
following in their footsteps. Tor one hundred years 
afterwards the battle between judge and jury continued. 
The ‘twelve good men and true’ used to be fined, carried 
round the circuit in carts after the judge, imprisoned) 
starved, and bullied until they agreed on a verdict. Onc 
other little matter will serve to show how full the juryman’s 
cup of tribulation used to be. ‘A Guide to Jurymen’ was 
published in 1660, and from it is extracted the following 
anecdote : 

‘At a certain trial when counsel was beginning to speak 
the foreman of the jury calls to the judge and tells him 
he had an humble suit to his lordship. “ Well,” says the 
judge, “ what is it?” “ My lord,” says he, “it is, now 
that the state of the cause hath been set forth, we may 
proceed immediately to examination of witnesses, so as to 
give our verdict whilst we remember what is material ; and 
that we may spare the labour of these gentlemen, the 
counsel on both sides, who I see are prepared to speak 
largely ; for, truly my Lord, if they fall to work as they 
generally do, our understanding will be so confounded by 
their long discourse and many niceties, as we shall not be 
able so rightly to judge thereof as now we shall.” 

Can it be said that such things happen now? If they 
do, then the fact that Judge French's jury only had to 
attend in court but were not forced to wait to hear the 
speeches of counsel, hardly renders them such subjects for 
commiseration after all. 


THE HORN-BLOWERS OF THE WEALD 


| gees in front of me by a leather thong is 4 
, cow's horn, polished by long and constant use, for 
the friend who placed it in my hands as a parting gift had 
never moved abroad without it. There is not much te 
admire in the short, curved white horn; veined with grey 
and tipped with black, but some stirring memories aré 
aroused in me when I look up at it, for the original owner 
and I once stood, side by side, nearly surrounded by a ring 
of roaring fire. 

So far as memory goes, it seems a matter of almost 
yesterday, when that fine young forester, my trusty friend 
through rough and smooth 





and at times it was rough 
enough for any creature—sent a long wailing blast down 
the valley, to let the others know that we could keep our 
post no longer, 

At the time, and to a certain extent in some districts 
up to the present day, different notes blown tell those 
dwelling wide apart if all is well, or the reverse; a per- 
fect code of signals can be sounded on the horns. | 
will try to explain from what I have seen and heard 
when I lived with these forest folk why this custonr 
has been followed from the earliest time. 
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The various purposes these horns were used for would 
surprise some who had never moved far from towns. 
For the natives of the soil made powder and shot-horns, 
fixing the wooden disc at the bottom in snch a manner 
that it never moved afterwards. Drenching horns, and 
drilling spoons also, were shaped and other small matters 
were improved, by having a few strips of horn applied to 
them. A stout yew-bow, for instance, if it required more 
power to it, would have some strips bound on in the 
most clever manner with fine lashings of raw wet hide ; 
when this contracted in drying ‘it was there fur iver and 
a day, as they phrased it. Some large tanneries existed, 
in full working order, in out-of-the-way places in and about 
the Weald, and thus horns and fine hide lashings were 
easily procured. 

As they were taught the art of horn-blowing from child- 
hood, no wonder that the foresters were proficients in it. 
But the boys’ cheerful toot, toot, toot, toot-e-e-toot-e-toot- 
toot-toot-e-toot, as they passed on their way in the early 
morning, and when they returned home at night, also 
the short, sharp blast, that they used as a signal for play 
on the village green, were alone allowed to the boys; not 
one of these would have dared to blow a note like those 
used by his father and elder brothers. 

A youth of my acquaintance who must have had a soul 
for music, worked the cap off one of his grandmother's 
worn out brass thimbles and fixed it on his tooting weapon. 
This addition altered the tone considerably, causing the 
lad’s father great uneasiness ; he said he'd ‘ heerd fur sum 
time a furrin soundin’ horn a-blowing.’ 
was not working with his father, the furrin’ tooting went 
on for some time. 

One unlucky evening the mystery was solved to the 
perfect satisfaction of the stern parent who saw his son 


As the youngster 


bring his horn out, and heard him blow it. Calling him 
into the woodhouse where the ‘ ash-plant-ile ’ suckers were 
kept, he told him ‘ Thet he reckined there wus a heap o’ 
wanity waunted takin’ out on him, an’ he'd do it.’ From 
the look of the lad when he was let out it seemed ag 
though vanity and he had parted company for ever. Just 
to let him know, however, that he still felt kindly towards 
him, his parent told him ‘ he’d like to hear him toot a bit, 
now that ere fancy top was off, if so be as he'd got wind 
enough ter do it.’ 

These were harsh measures, some readers may think, 
but they were necessary, for a false note blown at any 
time would upset whole hamlets ; no one knowing at first 
whose place or stock might be in danger; and that long 
drawn howling blast, only heard when the forest is on fire, 
causes men, lads, and boys to cast down their tools, and 
rush off to the quarter whence the signal came. 

Wild creatures are not alarmed by horn-blowing, for the 
cattle out at feed are continually calling to each other, 
more or less, throughout the day, and sometimes under 
exceptional circumstances at night. The blast from a fox- 
hunter’s horn can never be mistaken, there is a metallic 
ring in it that a cow’s horn never has. 

More than once have I been roused from sleep by the 
howling of horns, heard at intervals above the moaning of 
the firs whose branches almost touched my bedroom 
window, I knew what to expect, for a rush of footsteps 
could be heard coming over the moor-turf, and a_ well 
known voice would shout, ‘ Now then, out ye cums! there's 
summut as will mek ye feel as if you wus a livin’... And 
out I would go, to return parched, scorched, and torn, in 
the early morning when the owls were quartering their 
last beats; and my friend would observe, ‘You do feel 
alive and kicking.’ 

One lonely woman, who lived by herself in a cottage 
sheltered in one of the numerous hollows under the woods, 
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knew the meaning of the different notes quite as wel] as 
the men who blew them. Rustic tradition, and, as usual, 
rustic tradition was quite right in the main, said, «The 
she knowed the fambly hist’ry of a rare famous house, ay’ 
hed bin pensioned off like’; but why she had chosen 
that secluded spot to pass the last days of her life in, was 
known only to herself. Nature had bestowed on her one 
of those iron constitutions that age apparently atlects but 
little; and when she passed away suddenly, after seeing 
eighty-six years come and go, her tall figure had no stoop 
in it, and her eyes flashed bright and commanding to the 
last. 

The most daring leader of a lawless crew, who one 
lived near her, would slink by her garden gate, if he were 
obliged to pass that way, like a lashed hound ; for she had 
once looked him full in the face and cowed him. She 
was credited too with forbidden power and ‘ the passing 
of hands’ by some of the ignorant dwellers near her 
That she had in the course of a varied life, and she had 
travelled, gained a very keen insight into human nature 
soon made itself evident to those who at rare interyals 
came in contact with her. Her power of insight was s 
very penetrating in certain directions, and her forecasts a: 
to the ultimate fate of certain evil-doers had proved sw 
true, that at last she was universally credited with the gifts 
of foretelling and of ‘the passing of hands,’ now called 
hypnotism ; this latter power is as old as the hills and it 
has been used in its varied forms in rural districts at times 
for good purposes. 

Some, and they had reason for it, dreaded her so much 
that even when primed with drink they would not pass 
her cottage after dark ; others in extremity sought her as 
a friend and found her such, | have tramped, for many a long 
day, beside a man who sought her aid and profited by it, 
but it is only recently, and by accident, that I have heard 
the full particulars from one competent to give them, | 
will present them to my readers in my informant’s own 
words. He spoke of one well known to us. 

‘One day, he cums tu me, an he says, “ Charley, I 
waunts tu hev a word with ye, fur I be regular cor- 
nered,”’ 

‘* All right, out with it, Davy.” 

‘« Well, I bin fool enough tu git in the Squire's covers 
with sum o’ that ere shet (crew); an’ cos I told ‘em | 
waunt a-goin’ there no more, they says as they'll blow on 
me... An’ poor old father an’ mother will git turned 
out ye see, fur we lives under the squire. I bina fool 
an’ wuss, to git hanked in with sich a lot o’ varmints, but it 
all cum about afore I knowed where I was.” 

«« Well Davy, you take my advice, and go arter ye he 
left off work to her what lives under the hill.” 

«« An’ you tells me fur to go there; why?” 

‘Then I tells him I bin there once on my own hook 
There waunt much as could daunt him, | knowed ; but he 
was ‘most afeered to go. But he did go, mind ye, an’ thi 
is what he tells me arterwards. 

«« When I got near her house I could feel the cold swe 
o’ fear on my face, fur I'd heerd sum o’ thet ere shet say 
as how she could fix ye like a moor-stone, if so be she'd a 
mind. I jist got in sich a wax as my legs began to tottet, 
an’ I gripped hold on her fence. Then I hears her mh 
close to me, jist as kind as poor mother could ha’ said it, 
‘Come in my poor lad, come in.’ Thet ere did it, fur no 
matter what she’d ha’ told me to arter thet, J shuld ha 
done it. So there an then [ upan’ tells her all. When she 
looked at ye, if so be as ye waunted to, ye could no 


more ha’ thought o’ telling a lie, than ye would o flying. 
gays, 


« Arter looking me through and through, she 

y ‘ . sre ant 
‘Now take heed to what I tell you. Go from here # 

" : ‘ : ring 

mend your ways. The time will come when the longin 
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for the hills and woods will force you for a short time to 
return ; for it is born in you; then you will leave them 
for the last time to return no more’.”’ 

That her words in this man’s case proved true to the letter 
[can vouch for. The man died in his prime. There is much 
that may by-and-by be accepted as a matter of science which 


has been an open book from all time to some ; but to place a 
certain kind of knowledge in the power of ordinary people is 
very much like giving a monkey a box of matches, to frisk 
round an open barrel of gunpowder with. Yet I am only 
touching on matters well known to myself when I state 
openly that a certain kind of knowledge, fortunately con- 
fined to a few, and used only at times for a good purpose, 
has not died out with the dwellers under the hills that 
cast their mighty shadows over the weald. It is green- 
wood lore certainly, used at times by those who know how 
to use it, and chiefly on animals ; yet if I were to write 
about what I have seen in that way I should be rated as a 
Munchausen, 

It is a notorious fact, fortunately known to only a few 
aged men now living in a certain district of the weald 
border—-which shall not be mentioned for excellent 
reasons—that one blast on the horn blown from a certain 
hill would once, in less than one half-hour, bring together 
nearly one hundred men from dells and hollows where 
they lived completely out of sight of any chance travellers. 
I need scarcely say that this gathering not only could, but 
did, resist most effectively the feeble authorities of those 
(lays. 

When the time came at last for the old order to give 
way to the new, the very men who had looked with such 
loving eyes on game that they felt compelled to have it, 
suddenly directed all their energies to honest labour and 
they were eagerly sought for—in fact the demand 
exceeded the supply. Steady, quiet, good workmen they 
proved to be, using their brains as well as their hands ; 
and, best of all, they were thoroughly to be trusted. 

The wooded districts of the wealds were favourite 
hunting-grounds in the days of our early conquerors, and 
the natives of the soil have certain hereditary proclivities 
which still mark them as a distinct class. Broad- 
shouldered, stalwart men they are, with ruddy faces and 
clear grey eyes, these merry Horn-blowers of the Weald. 

A Son or tue Marsues, 


THE GRAND DUKE 


: io is no reason to doubt that in Zhe Grand Duke ; 

or, the Statutory Duel, produced at the Savoy last 
Saturday, Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert have con- 
tinued the true succession, as Amurath to Amurath 
succeeds, of a loug line of operatic achievements. The 
new opera is after the old pattern. The parade ground 
is changed, the masks are different; but the method and 
‘pirit are as of old. The humours—to employ an ancient 
term—ot Mr, Gilbert's frolic comedy frisk and caper pre- 
cisely as has been their wont in past examples, with per- 
haps somewhat less of the saturnine flavour which at times 
We have found excessive. ‘The music is as light and 
delicate, as cleverly written and decidedly as richly com- 
pact of graceful melody and engaging dance measures, as 
‘ny work of the kind Sir Arthur Sullivan has composed. 
Constancy to the ideal cannot therefore fail to receive the 
‘pproval of a constant public. The Grand Duke deserves 
val be accounted another popular success. ‘The plot of Mr. 
Gilbert’s book is by now too widely known to call for any 
detailed argument. As in previous examples, the play 
lakes the form of a perverse or satirical representation 
of things that are on grounds of convention held 
'n respect. The odd, the extravagant, the ludicrous 
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aspects of these things provide the librettist with an 
ample field for disport. Mr. Gilbert deals with fruitful 
material in The Grand Duke. The formalism of the petty 
Court of Pfennig-Halbpfennig and the parsimony of the 
Grand Duke serve as congenial matter for his satiric 


humour. Then we have a travelling company of actors, 


whose foibles and jealousies are amusingly displayed. As 
usual the librettist has a freer hand than the composer. 
Many of his shrewder strokes occur in the spoken dialogue, 
and of necessity evade musical illustration. Occasionally, 
however, the composer will introduce an air in operas of 
this kind, or a concerted number, it may be, that has no 
especial application to the book, or may be detached from 
it with no violence. Some there are who are touched by 
this independence as with a visitation of the incongruous, 
We confess we are less sensitive, and are not ungrateful 
for a non-Gilbertian excursion on the part of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, There is, for instance, the delightful and 
charmingly instrumented chorus of bridesmaids in 7'rial by 
Jury. There is the pathetic lament of the curate in The 
Sorcerer—a lovely melody which, like the chorus, has 
nothing in common with, or in interpretation of, the words 
associated with it. Julia’s song, again, in The Grand Duke, 
with its expressive prelude of recitative, ‘Broken every 
promise plighted,’ is another example of the kind. This 
graceful air was admirably sung by Mme. Ilka von Palmay, 

The ‘statutory duel,’ upon which the plot of The 
Grand Duke revolves, is an invention thoroughly charac- 
teristic of Mr. Gilbert. By this odd device he is enabled 
to make an interchange of station between the Grand 
Duke of ‘Penny-Halfpenny’ and Ludwig, the leading 
actor of the troupe of comedians, which leads to a pretty 
confusion in the court. The imbroglio is further de- 
veloped by another illustration of the duel between the 
actor and his manager, until there seems no possible solu- 
tion of the problem. But what looks like a hopeless 
jumble of intricate cross-purposes is by a simple expedient 
very neatly resolved to an acceptable conclusion. In the 
first of the two Acts the action is led briskly towards the 
point of complexity. We see the theatrical company con- 
spiring against the Grand Duke, and we hear Mr. Rutland 
Barrington, as Ludwig, sing of his dark designs in a capital 
song, to which his fellows respond in a refrain with truly 
ludicrous effect. There is something of haunting mystery 
in the music of this conspiracy song, especially in the 
choral refrain, that moves us strangely, and accentuates at 
the same time the solemn absurdity of the words, ‘ You 
must eat a sausage roll.’ Equally comic in spirit are the 
ballad of the Statutory Duel, sung by Mr. Scott Russell, 
with excellent point, as the Notary, and the diverting 
song of the Grand Duke, extremely well sung by 
Mr. Walter Passmore, expressive of his physical and 
mental symptons on discovering the conspiracy to blow 
him up with dynamite. . Mr. Passmore’s performance is, 
indeed, a remarkable piece of acting, good vocally and 
good as pantomime, and the composer has responded to 
the humour of the lyric with masterly sympathy and 
adroitness. The whole scene of the card-drawing for the 
duel is full of pleasant comedy. The quintet in this Act, 
however, is the most distinguished number, if it be not 
surpassed by the very impressive concerted opening of 
the second Act. We do not think there is anything in 
the whole range of these Savoy operas more charming and 
more characteristic of the composer’s skill than these 
numbers. As to the production of The Grand Duke, it 
must be said, in all respects, to be worthy of the experi- 
ence and reputation of the management. The represen- 
tation, on the whole, is excellent. Mme. Ilka von Palmay 
made a favourable impression on her first appearance here. 
She has a pleasing stage presence, acts with great intelli- 
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gence, and in voice and training shows herself efficient. 
Mr. Passmore, who is by no means overtasked by the part of 
the Grand Duke, would be an acquisition of value in any 
company. He is an excellent actor, full of resource, and 
plays with not less judgment than humour. Mr. Bar- 
rington, with a part made for him, was completely at 
home with the entertaining role of Ludwig, the actor ; and 
not less successful was another favourite of the public, 
Miss Rosina Brandram, as the Baroness von Krakenfeldt. 
The delightful music allotted to Lisa, the soubrette of the 
company, was admirably given by Miss Florence Perry. 
In smaller parts Miss Emmie Owen, Mr. Scott Russell, 
Mr. Charles Kenningham, and Mr. Scott Fishe, ably con- 
tributed to the success of the opera. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


“Pyare the most amusing, if not the most notable, 
episode of the literary week, has been the epistolary 
collision between Messrs. William Archer and Robert 
Buchanan. ‘How these Scotsmen love one another!’ 
must have been the exclamation which rose to the lips of 
many an onlooker. The quarrel between these two is of 
course an old one. Did not Mr. Buchanan, some little 
time ago, describe Mr. Archer as ‘a young man in a cheap 
literary suit’? Mr. Archer appears to have made game of 
Mr. Buchanan’s ‘ Devil’s Case’ in verse of the same metre 
as that of the said ‘ Case ’—a ‘ poem’ which, personally, I 
find dull and tedious. Mr. Buchanan retorts more suo, and 
then the fat is once more in the fire. Is Mr. Archer, by 
the way, ambitious of reputation as a versifier? In this 
week’s World he corrects one of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
rhymes, and suggests something which would read _ better. 
Is it not delightful to note the austere Mr. Archer's 
incursion into the realm of comic libretto-writing ° 
Should he objurgate you dreft'ly, ° 
Shut your ears and love him deafly : 
there’s humour for you! But perhaps Mr. Archer thinks 
that he who criticises verse should be able to write verse 
himself—a theory which would hardly bear examination. 

At the time of writing, all bookish people are on the 
look-out for the biography of Oliver Wendell Holmes which 
has been promised us and which we expect to find quite 
fascinating, by reason of the autobiographical fragments 
and the letters contained within it. This is emphatically 
of the things one wants. There has been no adequate 
memoir of Holmes up to now, and this authoritative ‘ Life ’ 
ought to fill the void satisfactorily. It has been preceded 
within the past few days by an edition of the ‘Complete 
Poetical Works’ of Dr. Holmes, which most of us, I should 
say, believed that we possessed already. How about those 
four volumes of Poems issued by Mr. David Douglas in 
1892? Were they not ‘complete’? And those two 
volumes of Poems brought out by Messrs. Sampson Low 
in 1891 (vols. 11 and 12 of the Riverside Edition of the 
Works): were they not ‘complete’ likewise ? 

Again, we may fairly welcome the forthcoming ‘ Life’ 
of Allan Ramsay in the ‘ Famous Scots’ series. ‘To the 
Southron Ramsay is not precisely of first-class interest ; 
still, we are all more or less willing to come in contact 
again with the author of The Gentle Shepherd. And, so 
far, he has not had much attention bestowed ypon him 
biographically. There has been, I think, no separate 
‘ Life ’—only biographical sketches prefixed to editions of 
the Poems: one by Chalmers in 1800, another by Tennant 
in 1819, others in 1838, 1851, 1875, and so forth, The 
latest was by J. Logie Robertson in 1887. 

The Chase, by Somerville, illustrated by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, should have great attractions for all lovers of 


sport who have also an eye for the picturesque. One can 
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conceive how acceptable it will be in country-houses, 
where it should be a popular table-book. 

The chase I sing, hounds, and their various breeds, 

And no less various use . » e. 

my hoarse-sounding horn 

Invites thee to the chase, the sport of kings, 

Image of war, without its guilt. 
I don’t suppose many people living have read this worthy 
rhymer’s work, but certain it is that it has always found 
purchasers and (I presume) readers. It came out origin. 
ally in 1735, and between that date and 1886 there were 
at least fourteen separate reprints of it. It figured of 
course in the author’s Poetical Works, and it is in all the 
collections —Johnson’s, Bell's, Anderson’s, Cooke's, Parke's, 
Sanford’s, Chalmers’s, and what not. 

The vigorous and vivid stanzas by Mr. Theodore Watts, 
published in last week’s Athenwum under the title of ‘The 
Voice of Greater Britain, form the conclusion of a long 
ode called ‘The Angel of the Channel’ which will appear, 
I believe, in the volume of poems now being prepared by 
Mr. Watts for the press. That volume, I understand, is all 
It will com- 
prise, in all likelihood, fewer sonnets than might be 
expected by those who remember how much and well Mr, 
Watts has written in that form. 


in type, and only needs the final touches. 


It will probably open 
with some tolerably long lyric pieces, and will include, in 
particular, some poems of that gipsy life and character 
with which Mr. Watts is so well acquainted. By the way, 
the strong note of patriotism struck in ‘The Voice of 
Greater Britain’ will surprise no one who knows the 
author of that poem and the fervour of his patriotic feel- 
ing—a fervour, it may well be, from which his intimate 
friend, Mr. Swinburne, may have derived inspiration in 
these later years. 

Mr. Swinburne, I note, is claimed by Mr. William Sharp 
(inthe preface to Lyra Celtica) as being by blood partly a 
Celt ‘Mr. Swinburne’s north-country ancestry,’ says Mr. 
Sharp, ‘is not without definite Celtic admixture.’ I think 
Mr. Sharp would find, if he came to make the requisite 
inquiries, that there is nothing whatever of the Celtic in 
Mr. Swinburne’s racial origin, which is purely Scandina- 
Vian, 

Writing of Matthew Arnold in the Nineleenth Century 
Mr. l’rederic Harrison says: ‘ Arnold, who gave us in prose 
so many a memorable phrase, has left us in poetry hardly 
any such as fly upon the tongues of men, unless it be— 
“The weary Titan, staggering on to her goal,” or “That 
sweet city with her dreaming spires.” ‘These are fine, but 
it isnot enough.’ The truth is, there are plenty more, 
and the surprising thing is that Mr. Harrison should not 
remember them. Here are a few, among many : — 
Who saw life steadily, and saw it whole: 
This sad lucidity of soul: 

The something that infects the world: 
The aids to noble life are all within ; 
The unplumb‘d, salt, estranging sea: 
I:yes too expressive to be blue, 

Too lovely to be grey: 
Tasks in hours of insight will'd 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill'd: 
Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day : 
The freshness of the early world: 
Silent—the best are silent now: 

One common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind amain, 

And so forth, and so forth. 

I believe there will be something of novelty in the 
preface which Mr, Le Gallienne will affix to his book of 
Retrospective Reviens, Part at least of that preface will 
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take, I am told, the shape of aphorisms. Prefaces are 
not usually very attractive, and if Mr. Le Gallienne can 
infuse into them an element of freshness we shall, I dare 
say, be very much obliged to him. Meanwhile I am 
looking forward to this ‘ Fore-word.’ 


TO HIS CHANGED MISTRESS 


TOW, like a ghost in the night time, I arise from my 

N pillow unblest, 

And go down where the sea lies moaning, filled with a 
like unrest, 

For it loveth the land for ever, and it may not lie on her 
breast. 


How the sand stretches unbroken, as far as the eye can 
see ! 

Once, indeed, there were footsteps, footsteps of thee and 
of me, 

Not now, for the sea has erased them, lest they should 
tell tales of thee! 


Where is the sea? Out yonder, worn to a silver ring, { 
Beaten out thin on a shore that is deaf to its murmuring, 
Deaf as thy heart tv my praying and the sad songs that I 


sing. 


Deaf to the spent wave, sobbing like a child that is left 
behind, 

Seeking the arms of love ; seeking and cannot find. 

Flagging, and spent, and hopeless, of the world that is 
grown unkind, 

# # # * * 

Only the long black reef, like a finger, points out to sea! 

Only the storm-cloud broods, out there where the moon 
should be! 

As I stand in the cliff’s cold shadow, and the night goes 
over me, VioLteT Hunv. 


REVIEWS 
THE NEW FAR EAST 


Tie Far Eastern Question. BY VALENTINE CHIROL. 
London: Macmillan, 


Mr. Chirol was one of the special correspondents of the 
Times in the Far East during the recent war between China 
and Japan, and on his return home he wrote a series of letters 
tothat journal, setting out his views as to the new political 
and commercial situation in those regions created by the change 
in the relative positions of the conqueror and the conquered. 
These letters, with some material additions, have now been 
published in a volume by Messrs. Macmillan ; and it is a work 
which deserves careful perusal by all interested in the politics 
of the Far East and their bearings on the politics of Europe. 

We can only select here some of the salient points discussed 
by Mr. Chirol, and mention the views which he has formed on 
them. Any attempt to discuss these points belongs to another 
part of this paper, for the work deals almost solely with practical 
‘uestions of the day, many of which we have discussed again 
and again in our leading columns. Mr. Chirol, then, agrees 
with Lord Rosebery that the new Eastern question involves 
‘ven more momentous issues than the Eastern question with 
Which Europe has been perplexed during the greater part of 
the century now drawing to its close, and the decision what 
the policy of Great Britain shail be in the crisis that is upon us 
and that is likely to remain long with us, is one upon which 
much of the future welfare of our Empire may depend. The 
cilects of our policy so far form the subject of Mr. Chirol’s first 
re For fifty years England has been the leading Power in 
- —— to her great naval force in those waters and 
this See eee interests. So far as China is concerned 
‘afin n : . has lost, for the jpresent at any rate, and her 

*nce at Pekin has been taken by Russia and France. She 
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endangered her position as arbiter gentium in the East when 
she allowed China and Japan to go to war without interfering, 
and Mr. Chirol seems to suggest that the interference should 
have taken the form of obliging China to agree with Japan to 
a kind of condominium in Korea. She abdicated this posi- 
tion when she refused to intervene with the three Powers at 
the close of the war. On the one side, therefore, we have to 
put loss of influence at Pekin; on the other, we have the 
gratitude and goodwill of Japan. Mr. Chirol frankly admits 
that it is an open question whether our refusal to join the other 
Powers was good or bad policy, and there are many students 
of the East who are asking what, after all, was the advantage 
to us of the so-called influence we had at Pekin? Did it ex- 
hibit itself in any benefits to our merchants, in fewer outrages 
on our missionaries, in a more careful observance of our treaty 
rights? The answer must be in the negative. The theory on 
which our whole policy in China during the past fifteen years 
rested, that China was a country of enormous latent resources, 
whose alliance might prove of great value to us in future, is now 
proved to have been erroneous. Why, then, should we lament 
the loss of Chinese friendship, which never could have been of 
use to us, and which never induced the Chinese to observe 
their engagements with us? Moreover, as Mr. Chirol points 
out, Germany, which did join in coercing Japan, was very soon 
cold-shouldered by her associates, ‘and she has neither dis- 
turbed their harmony nor shared the fruits of their partner- 
ship’; and, he adds, ‘ Englandjwould probably not have fared 
better in this respect had she followed in the wake of the 
three Powers, and she would have gratuitously alienated the 
friendship of Japan at the very moment when its value was for 
the first time beginning to receive adequate recognition.’ 

On the whole, then, it would appear that in Mr. Chirol’s 
opinien we have not lost much by the course taken by Lord 
Rosebery’s Government at the close of the war, and it may be 
that we have gained. In regard to China we are again thrown 
back for the maintenance of our rights and the extension of 
our trade on what it was the fashion to call the ‘inevitable 
gunboat ;’ or, as Mr. Chirol puts it, ‘ The Chinese mind and the 
Western mind revolve in different spheres, which have only one 
point of real contact—viz., physical force. From that vantage 
ground only can China be dominated.’ And even already the 
value of this expedient, which has for some years been dis. 
carded in our dealings with China, has been manifested in the 
punishment of the Viceroy of Szechuan, who incited the out: 
rages on missionaries last summer and who was not degraded 
until Admiral Buller ascended the Yangtsze with some of the 
vessels of his squadron. What Russia has gained from China 
is still doubtful; France has coerced her into ceding certain 
districts of Kiang-Hung, which she promised us should be 
ceded to no foreign Power; but the redress for this pusillani- 
mous breach of faith is in our own hands, and if Lord Salis- 
bury’s original demand is persisted in the price China will have 
to pay wil] be a heavy one. 

What the effect of the war has been upon China herself is 
unfortunately only too clear, and is set out by Mr. Chirol in 
two chapters entitled ‘China after the War’ and ‘The Moral 
Bankruptcy of China.’ ‘A more hopeless spectacle,’ he writes, 
‘of fatuous imbecility, made up of equal parts of arrogance and 
helplessness, than the Central Government of the Chinese Em- 
pire presented after the actual pressure of war had been re- 
moved it is almost impossible to conceive. ... Nowhere 
in Peking could the faintest indication be detected of a desire 
to apply, or even of a capacity to understand, the lessons of the 
recent war. And in closing the chapter (‘China after the 
War’), of which these are amongst the opening sentences, Mr. 
Chirol puts the same thought in another way: ‘ The distant 
thunder of the Japanese guns may have disturbed for a moment 
the heavy slumber of the worn-out giant, but the nightmare 
has passed away, and after a vain attempt to stretch his inert 
limbs he has sunk off into a deeper sleep than ever. Asa French- 
man wittily put it, “Avant la guerre la Chine était dormant 
sur une oreille ; aujourd’hui elle ronfle sur les deux oreilles.” ’ 
In ‘The Moral Bankruptcy of China’ Mr, Chirol shows us 
why this is, The leaders of the nation are either crackbrained 
fanatics or cunning and corrupt; and in either case utterly 
hopeless. The same lesson is inculcated by his account of 
his reception—an unusual honour—at the Tsung-li-Yamen or 
Board of Foreign Affairs, of which he is forced to confess 
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that ‘the strongest impression I carried away with me was 
that the whole world of thought in which the Western mind 
is trained and lives seems to be as alien to the Chinese mind 
as the language which we speak. ... The great brick wall 
which China built up in the Middle Ages [it was really long 
before] against the invading hordes of Central Asia is gra- 
dually crumbling away, and has long since failed to serve its 
purpose, but the solid wall of intellectual petrifaction and 
social isolation within which Chinese statesmanship still seeks 
to defy the pressure of mere diplomacy remains as yet un- 
broken.’ 

We must pass over very many interesting topics which tempt us 
to stay, in order to refer to Mr. Chirol’s important observations 
on the commercial situation in the East as affected by the war. 
In a chapter describing a visit to last year’s industrial exhibition 
at Kioto, he refers to the astonishing growth of Japanese manu- 
factures, and especially of articles already produced in Europe. 
That in many important respects Japan is already a serious 
competitor of Europe is well known. The growth of cotton- 
spinning in that country is almost as amazing as its growth on 
Bombay island, with which, indeed, it chiefly competes ; but in 
spite of all this, foreign imports are increasing by leaps and 
bounds. British trade with Japan now is nearly half as large 
again as the total foreign trade of that country ten years ago. 
One branch of trade may be seriously affected by the growth of 
native industry, but trade on the whole benefits largely. Even 
more impertant, however, than this, is the provision for estab- 
lishing factories under foreign management in China contained 
in the sixth section of the treaty of Shimonoseki. By this sec- 
tion foreigners are to be allowed to import machinery and to 
found industrial enterprises in all the treaty ports of China, 
and already Japanese and British are constructing cotton mills 
in Shanghai. Here cotton in abundance is found at the very 
doors of the factory ; labour is cheap and almost inexhaustible, 
and the market is also close at hand. As our consuls in Japan 
are pointing out, Japan, by this provision, has set up for herself 
a rival in China. The great industrial ambition of Japan was 
to supply the Chinese market ; now China will be able to supply 
herself from foreign-owned and -managed factories on her own 
soil. Should this prove the beginning of Chinese industrial 
development, as seems most probable, the beneficial conse- 
quences on the trade of the East will be manifold ; although the 
great cotton-spinning industry in Bombay and in Japan, must 
suffer, as well as in Lancashire, though the last in a very 
much smaller degree. Upon all this Mr. Chirol remarks that 
‘we need not look forward with dismay, but rather with con- 
fidence and satisfaction, both to the further development of 
Japan and to the impending development of China under con- 
ditions even more favourable to ourselves, if only we show 
ourselves detcrmined to secure for British enterprise the fair 
play which alone it requires in order to reap its legitimate share 
of the harvest wherever fresh fields are thrown open to human 
activity. . . . China is to-day, with regard to the possibilities 
of foreign trade and industry, still almost a virgin soil, of which 
we have only scratched the outlying fringe and surface.” Of 
this industrial field Mr. Chirol describes Article vi. of the 
Shimonoseki Treaty as the new charter. 

We have here touched only a few of many subjects cn which 


‘Mr. Chirol proves himself a painstaking, careful and sensible 


guide. Indeed, sanity—in Matthew Arnold's meaning of the 
word—and a total absence of ‘ viewiness’ are the characteristics 
of the book throughout. 


MR. SAINTSBURY’S NEW BOOK 


A History of Nineteenth Century Literature (1780-1895). By 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. London. 
Macmillan. 


There is probably no more difficult book to write than a 
readable short history of literature. The reason is tolerably 
obvious. The interest of the events of political history is 
preserved, with an added interest from the narrative, in the 
historian’s page. The events of the literary historian are just 
books, which can only be named and cannot be made the 
subject of a narrative. The l.terary historian is reduced to 
cataloguing names and dates, or to exhibiting living books in a 


lifeless abstract. To escape the barrenness of the bare Cata- 
logue, the temptation is to have recourse to anecdotage abou 
the authors. But anecdotage about authors is not literary 
history. Tennyson’s cloak and Rossetti’s chloral are no essentia| 
part of literary history. A third plan to escape the dryness 
and dulness of a catalogue is to indulge mainly in theories and 
dissertations on tendencies. It was in this way that Taine 
contrived to make his history of our literature so interesting a 
book. Unfortunately the interest in such cases is apt to be 
gained at the expense of the history. Theorising on literary 
tendencies is a legitimate branch of speculation, but its historical 
scaffolding requires very careful watching. Nor is this method 
of history congenial to the English temper. Mr. Saintsbury 
himself in the present book accounts for the unpopularity of 
Buckle’s history by the fact that it was an example of ‘ the frank 
and fearless, some would say the headlong and headstrong, habit 
of generalising —scorning particulars, or merely impressing into 
service such as are useful to it and drumming others out—on 
which Frenchmen pride themselves and for the lack of which 
they are apt to pronounce English historians and indeed 
English men of letters of all kinds, plodding and unilluminated 
craftsmen rather than artists.’ Literary history is neither 
criticism nor a chronological biography of authors, nor a 
chronological catalogue of books, nor a bundle of essay; 
on literary tendencies. It is a judicious composition of 
these elements in due mutual relation. To keep these ele. 
ments in due proportion and relation while tracing the various 
distinct but interesting contemporaneous intellectual and artistic 
growths and tendencies, which make up a national literature, 
is no light feat; to go further and make the record not only 
readily intelligible, but vivid and interesting within the space 
of a small volume, is one of the hardest feats in literature. It 
is no slight praise, therefore, that is due to the three writers— 
Mr. Saintsbury, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Stopford Brooke—who 
have carried out with so much success Messrs. Macmillan’s 
scheme, started nearly ten years ago, of a history of English 
literature divided between them into four periods. All three 
have succeeded in achieving the essential virtue. They have 
made their periods alive, intelligible and interesting. But of 
the three, to our thinking, it is Mr. Saintsbury who has shown 
himself the best and truest literary historian as distinguished 
from the literary critic or the critical theoriser. The fourth 
period into which the scheme was divided was originally 
assigned to Mr. Dowden; but it has been taken off his hands 
by Mr. Saintsbury, who opened the series as long ago as 1887 
with a history of the period from 1560-1660, This last period, 
from 1750 up to the present time, is, of course, from the point 
of view of the historian, beset with special dangers and dift- 
culties. Time has not elapsed sufficient to simplify the his- 
torian’s task by thinning the crowd, by sifting their claims and 
developing a natural perspective of merit. Moreover, it asks a 
rare detackment to handle with the impersonal aloofness of the 
historian the favourite poet or romancer who first taught you 
what romance and passion meant, or the leader of alien modes 
about whose heresies or orthodoxies you have yourself fought 
in the critical arena. Mr. Saintsbury has never exhibited the 
delusive virtue of a colourless impartiality. All of us who have 
profited by his, now considerable, volume of literary crit ism 
are sufficiently familiar with his likes and Cislikes, rot on'y 
in the case of individual writers, but also in the case of certain 
strains of character and opinion. ‘I'he most dependently docile 
reader hardly needs to be warned against little partialities °° 
robustly paraded. Nor wou'd their scrupulous elimination 
increase the general justness of the judgment while robbing 1ts 
expression of some of its piquancy. It is needless, if it wer 
practicable, to criticise in detail the multitudinous brief but 
decided critical appraisements which form a necessary pa" . 
Mr. Saintsbury’s history. As to a Jarge number of the authors 
here dealt with Mr. Saintsbury’s views have been put before 
the world before, are tolerably familiar and have been often 
discussed. In three well-known collections of essays ra 2 
already expounded his views of Crabbe, Hogg, Sidney Smith 
Jeffrey, Hazlitt, Moore, Leigh Hunt, Peacock, Wilson, De 
Quincey, Lockhart, Praed, Borrow, Southey, Cobbett, Landor, 
Hood, Miss Ferrier, Campbell, Mme. D’Arblay, the politica’ 
satires of Peter Pindar and the Anti-Jacobin, Scott ane 
his successors in the historical novel, Hook, Barham, Magin® 
Dickens, Thackeray, Charlotte Bronté, George Eliot, Trollop®: 
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Macaulay, Carlyle, Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, Mr, 
Ruskin, Mr. Morris and Mr. Swinburne. The reader who 
already knows Mr. Saintsbury’s views on these writers and their 
relations will manifestly have little to learn, so faras critical likes 
and dislikes go, from a full literary history of the nineteenth 
century by the same hand. Nobody interested in literature who 
has cut his critical teeth expects or desires to have precisely 
his own views of the absolute and comparative merits of 
various writers expressed by the historian ; all one desires, all 
one has the right to demand, is the expression of a competent 
independent judgment based on adequ ate study. And that the 
reader may be certain of getting from Mr. Saintsbury. So 
much for the critical side. For the historical, what he will 
jook for isa discrimination of the dominant and effective move- 
ments of thought and methods of expression, of the decisive 
moments in the evo'ution of 47nds of literature, presented and 
lustrated in a due sequence of writers and writings, and 
aiticulated and supported with the biographical facts, and those 
only. which are material to literature and significant in its 
nistory. And here again it may be prcnounced without hesi- 
tation, that Mr. Saintsbury’s knowledge, judgment and treat- 
ment are absolutely adequate. A connected tracing of different 
kinds of literature of course makes a strictly chronological 
arrangement impossible ; thus, after following poetry down to 
such names as Constance Naden and Amy Levy, we find our- 
selves back at the Brontés, in the next chapter on fiction. But 
the deplorable result of an entirely and merely chronological 
arrangement was only too fatally demonstrated in the F7rs¢ 
Sheth of English Literature of the late Henry Morley. If we 
are to pick and choose among Mr. Saintsbury’s chapters we 
should say that in none of his divisions and in no part of his 
work is he more iastruciive than in his account of the transi- 
tional periods, and in such special departments as_ political 
catire, and historical fiction, and the earlier and later develop- 
ments of periodical literature ; and in none of his appreciations 
is he happier than when dealing with writers of minor, yet dis- 
tinctive genius. All sensible people will accept the wisdom of 
the historian’s decision to omit living writers; indeed, he 
would, in our judgment, have done more wisely still to 
exclude some of the writers he has included, who, though 
themselves dead, belong to still contemporary modes and 
schools. It is not the mere fact that Rossetti and Pater are 
dead, which justifies him in including the pre-Raphaelite 
movement although Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Morris and Mr. Swin- 
burne are still alive. His true justification is that the pre- 
Raphaelite movement has finished its distinctive work, it is 
rounded and complete: it is already definitely a part of the 
history of literature and art. Stevenson on the other hand 
though dead is of this generation ; and to our thinking might 
with advantage have been excluded. And names, such as 
Constance Naden or Professor Minto, even had they been 
more intrinsically important, are, at any rate, names not yet to 
be included in any review that is called historical. This small 
point, and a famisiar trick of Mr. Saintsbury of implying, or 
indeed saying, that work which he admires is admired by all 
competent and healthy-minded persons, while work he dishkes 
tinds admirers only among the ignorant, the foolish, or the 
perverted—which after all is what we all mean, even when 
we cloak Our meaning in more conciliatory Janguage—are 
almost the only drawbacks to an excellent book. The excel- 
l:nce is due to the competence of the historian’s knowledge and 
the critic’s judzment, and Mr. Saintsbury’s unrivalled talent for 
what he has himself called bio-bibliography, his discretion in 
combining and duly co-ordinating biographical and literary 
matter, We have no hesitation in pronouncing the present 
ttle work as good a literary history of the century in a small 
Compass as it was possible to hope for. Then the history has 
the crowning virtue: it is alive; it is as readable as it is 
instructive; it is ‘a book.’ 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH 
Constitutional History of the Church of England. By 
FELIX MAKOWER. London: Sonnenschein. 
The most remarkable thing about this remarkable book is 
mat this constitutional history of the Church of England 
— the earliest times to the present day’ is the work of a 
“erman Jew, a barrister in Berlin. Work is the word to 


th 
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apply to it, for an enormous amount of industry has been put 
forth on it. A book it is not in the sense of being a readable 
history. But it is a most elaborate, orderly, and well- 
arranged note-book, in which in compendious and accessible 
form the student will find a complete analysis not only of the 
history of the Church of England in its external aspect, its 
relations to the State, its courts, and its internal administra- 
tion, but, which is more surprising, a complete conspectus of 
the legal position and administrative arrangements of the 
Anglican Church throughout the world as it exists to-day. 
Having thus sung the praises of this book, we proceed 
to point out some points in detail in which we think Mr. 
Makower has erred. On the subject of the history of appro- 
priations he does not appear to be wholly correct. He i:mputes 
the system of appropriations under which livings—parochial 
churches, that is—began to be appropriated to the inhabitants 
of other than parochial establishments to the ‘increased 
strength of monasticism in the eleventh and twelfth centuries.’ 
But here, as in many other cases, the cart has been put 
before the horse, and the monasteries only imitated the 
secular or ordinary clergy. Indeed, it is by no means 
certain that to some extent the system of appropriations is 
not earlier than the parish system. The first churches, it 
must be remembered, were the cathedrals and those early col- 
legiate churches which were quasi-cathedrals, that is, like 
Beverley in Yorkshire- and Southwell in Nottinghamshire, 
were the seats and residences, if not actually the sees, of 
bishops; and those slightly later collegiate churches, like 
Stafford and Warwick, which, though neither bishops’ sees nor 
bishops’ seats, were inhabited by a body of clergy resembling 
the bishops’ clerks, or chapter, and, like them, were recognised 
for long after as the mother churches of their respective 
districts. The clergy in these provincial churches went out to 
preach, to baptise, and administer other sacraments in the 
country districts around ; but both they and the people of the 
district recogni:ed the central church at first as the only 
church where divine service was regularly maintained, and 
always as the place to which they resorted on the great feasts 
for common worship. But as landowners endowed the oratories 
which were set up in the chief places in the district of the 
mother church, these endowments were naturally received by 
the clergy who served them, who were as a body the permanent 
inhabitants of the central church, and as individuals the tem- 
porary residents in their several cures. But it was rather at 
first the central clergy—the parsons of the mother church— 
who were appropriated to the separate livings than the separate 
livings which were appropriated tothe central clergy. After the 
parochial system had been extended the later college churches 
got already existing livings appropriated to them, and the 
monks were not slow to follow suit. But there was this 
difference, which Mr. Makower has failed to realise, that the 
collegiate clergy, whether called clerks, secular canons, or in 
later times prebendaries or fellows, were themselves exactly of 
the same order as the ordinary provincial clergy, as they then 
and now are, and they therefore (intermittently indeed) served 
the cures in the appropriated churches themselves, and pro- 
bably were better men than the ordinary run of parish priests. 
Mr. Makower says that the monasteries did so too by sending 
monks to serve the churches. This is not so. The monks 
were in early times laymen, and it was not until the fourteenth 
century that the Benedictines, the early order, commonly took 
holy orders. ‘They never served the cures themselves, and 
were incapable of doing so. Hence it was that under pressure 
from the bishops, who insisted on adequate provision for the 
parochial cures, many of the early appropriations resolved 
themselves into a pension or fixed payment only from the 
church ; and the rest of the endowment went to a rector of 
their patronage. When this had not happened, owing to the 
weakness of the bishops or the strength of the monasteries, a 
perpetual struggle went on to make the monasteries or the col- 
legiate churches appoint a perpetual vicar. In the twelfth 
century, it is true, an intermediate order appeared, the 
Augustinian Regular or Black Canons, who, while like monks 
in respect of celibacy and the common life, were like the 
ordinary clergy in being in orders and in not being confined 
to monasteries. They could and did serve cures themselves, 
In England, as in France, many of the colleges of secular 
canons, who stuck to their wives and refused to adopt the 
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Common dormitory or common refectory, were dispossessed 
to make room for those more holy professors, and as they 
professed to serve the churches themselves parlous indeed 
was the condition of the livings which were appropria- 
ted to them. No fixed endowment having ever been made, 
when the property was granted out to lay patrons at the 
Reformation, the livings were left in the shape of perpe- 
tual curacies or donations at the mercy of a rapacious or 
perhaps merely hostile laity. In later times—that is, from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century onwards—though the 
system of appropriation went on, no church was ever appro- 
priated to a monastery or a college without a permanent and 
generally ample provision being made for a vicar; though 
where that provision was made by a fixed payment instead of 
glebe or a portion of tithes it has of course become very inade- 
quate now. Hence we so often see the singular sight of men 
getting up at Church Congresses and Conferences and moving 
resolutions for the augmentation of small livings, whose own 
pockets are stuffed and overflowing with the plunder of those 
same livings. 

Another point in which Mr. Makower is inadequate is as 
regards lectureships. ‘These are an entirely post-Reformation 
invention, being in origin a voluntary eftort on the part of the 
congregations to supply the deficiencies of the parochial 
endowments and the parochial clergy. But they emanated 
from the Puritans. Therefore Laud endeavoured, and with 
partial success, to stamp them out, and at the Restoration they 
were reduced by statute to dependence on the bishops and 
parish clergy. Those lectureships which survive are now little 
more than curacies, with the disadvantage that the curate is not 
always dismissible. Again, Mr. Makower has failed to appre- 
ciate the real relation of the monasteries and the secular clergy 
in regard to the constitution of Cathedral chapters. He seems 
to think that the chapters were originally monastic. This is 
certainly a mistake. No doubt the later monastic writers, like 
William of Malmesbury, tried to represent places like Win- 
chester and Worcester as having been originally inhabited by 
monks.” But there is no evidence of it. It is incredible that 
while the cathedral chapters throughout the whole of Western 
Europe from Rome to Reims consist and always have consisted 
of the ordinary clergy, that England, which drew its institutions 
from Rome and Reims, should have differed in this respect. It 
was not until the singular development of the monastic craze 
under Dunstan that any chapters became monastic, and the 
change then was effected by a series of recorded coups a’états 
by the united forces of bishop and king, examples afterwards 
imitated in other places. A fAropos of chapters we notice that 
Mr. Makower says that the expression Dean and Chapter, 
‘often used in English Acts of Parliament,’ is ‘inaccurate,’ 
because the Dean is a member of the Chapter. It is a little 
cool of this young foreigner thus to set the Legislature right. He 
happens to be hopelessly wrong. From the very beginning of 
documentary evidence in deeds of the twelfth century the title 
of Dean and Chapter is used for the corporation. He might 


just as well say that the title Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of 


London is wrong, because the Mayor is certain!y an Alderman 
and the Aldermen are with equal certainty citizens. 


FICTION 

1. Oh, What a Plague is Love! By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
Black. 

2. Loveday. By A. E. WICKHAM. Cassell. 

3. The Modern Prometheus: A Romance. By E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM. Unwin. 

4. Papier Maché. By CHARLES ALLEN. Heinemann. 

5. The Yorkshire Cousins. By STEPHEN WYKE. Simpkin. 

6. The Court Adjourns. By W.R. ALEXANDER. Digby. 


1. Mrs. Hinkson is lively and pleasant in her little domestic 
story—purely English this time— which relates the misgivings 
and manceuvrings of a family of young grown-up people who 
are ever on the watch for the amorous proclivities of a light- 
hearted father. ‘ Duke’ Strangeways, though his hair is grey, 
bears a youthful spirit in his active frame. As his son, the 
critical Arthur, says, he is a clean-hearted old man, and his 
cheerful simplicity endears him to maids and matrons. Per- 


petually restrained by the remonstrances of his children, he 
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ever brings himself to hope that this time he has a mate in 
view to whom no stepdaughter can possibly object. When 
he expatiates to the family party on the charms and merits of 
Beatrice Challoner, a young orphan he has met at a London 
boarding-house, the usual opposition is aroused; but Arthur 
receives the mention of the subject with such uproarious mirth 
that it is felt by the daughters that on this occasion they must 
defer for a time to their parent’s fancy by way of making up 
for the rudeness of their brother. So Dolly goes to London 
to make the lady’s acquaintance—Dolly, who has a little 
affair of her own in view, and consequently is not so SUspi 
cious as her older sisters of the new acquaintance. The inci 
dents of the visit, which results in the complete conquest of 
Dolly by the charming Beatrice, are excellently told, as are the 
steps by which the critic, who indeed is at first unpardonably 
bearish to the young lady, realises that she is after all his own 
ideal. Beatrice, a proud and delicate-minded girl, is much 
hurt by the suspicion, for which on her side no foundation 
existed, and Mr. Arthur is properly reduced to the condition 
of an anxious lover before he finds his happiness. The volatile 
Duke in the meantime, who has proposed and been rejected 
has consoled himself with a maturer helpmate. One of the 
best characters in the story is the schoolboy Fred, whose honest 
calf-love is admirably true to nature. 

2. Avery fresh and dainty story is Loveday, original, dramatic, 
well-conceived, and well-executed. The scene, as the name 
suggests, is laid in ‘The Delectable Duchy,’ and as no 
Cornish story seems to be complete without wreckers, the 
story of Loveday, quite orthodoxly, begins with a very spirited 
picture of a wreck on the wild Cornish coast. It is to 
Hugh Penrose, the hero, that the three survivors from the 
wreck owe their lives. He takes them home to his mother, 
who receives them with warm and simple hosp'‘tality. And 
as soon as they have recovered from the shock of the 
wreck, they announce themselves as Sir James Macdonald, his 
daughter Sophia, and his niece Loveday. Sir James Mac- 
donald marries the well-to-do widow Mrs. Penrose, with the 
complete disapproval of all parties concerned, and Hugh of 
course falls in love with Loveday. It soon becomes apparent 
that there is a mystery surrounding the Macdonalds, and pre- 
sently a man comes to the lenroses’ farin who knows the secret 
and whose silence can only be purchased at the price of Love- 
day’s hand in marriage. Whether she married him and whit 
the secret is, we leave readers to discover for themselves. The 
task of discovery can be but a delightful one, for the book 
abounds in pathos and quaint humour and the author can 
portray a dramatic situation with no mean skill. ‘Mrs. Penrose 
was a large, fair woman, with an innocent look in her bright 
blue eyes. Her expression had been one of her charms in 
youth ; in middle age it gave her the appearance of a startled 
sheep. And her character is one of the best and most careful 
bits of drawing inthe book. Loveday is not a great book, but it 
is a very good one, and we shall look forward with great 
interest to the next work from Mr. Wickham’s pen. 

3. Beyonda doubt Mr. E. Phillips Oppenheim has brains. His 
Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown was well worked out, and well 
conceived, but the incidents were a little improbable. In Zhe 
Modern Prometheus however, we have a brilliant and con- 
vincing sketch of the way in which things really do haspen— 
sometimes. ‘The characters of Marcia, Maurice and Adela are 
distinct, definite and very real, and it is only with the somewhat 
conventional dénouement that we are inclined to quarrel. 
Maurice and Marcia were lovers when they were both p90! 
and when he goes abroad she implores him to take her with 
him. He refuses, and she tells him bitterly that the sale of her 
beauty is the only resource his refusal leaves to her, but even 
this does not move him. He goes, and through the long years 
which bring him Fame and Fortune, he is haunted by her words, 
and when he returns to England with riches and a title, his one 
aim is to find her out and atone, as far as may be, for the past. 
He finds her, married to a Prince, but Maurice is still the man 
she loves. And now comes the tragedy of the story. The 
interest of Maurice in Marcia dies when he finds that she 
has escaped the fate he dreaded for her, and he falls in love 
with Adela. Marcia, whose husband is notoriously unfaithful 
to her, decides to leave him and announces her decision 
to Maurice, never doubting that he loves her still. ‘That 's 
the situation, and up to a certain point Mr. Oppenheim deals 
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with it in quite a masterly manner, But brain fever is an 
expedient worn too threadbare by time and use to be worthy 
a place in such a work of art as The Modern Prometheus. Yet 
taken altogether the book is so good that we have no hesita- 
tion in strongly advising its author to leave melodrama and 
murderers to persons who have not enough imagination for 
anything better, and to stick to the realism of psychology, which 
is evidently his vocation. 

4. Why this book is called Papier Méché and what it is all 
about, and why any of the characters did any of the things 
they are reported to have done, these are questions so abstruse 
that with the effort to answer them the hair of the most hardened 
reviewer might well grow grey in a single night. Why the 
book was ever written at all is a question between Mr. Allen 
and his conscience, and we can but hope that his conscience 
does its duty. There is an ancestral home in the story anda 
dagger and a lot of fiddles and a flower-show. There are also 
a ‘square-built shadow,’ an Andante and a ‘ sucking diamond,’ 
and a foreign country—we think it is Australia, but we would 
rather not commit ourselves to a definite opinion. There isa 
‘harper’ too ‘who leaned wearily upon his incubus,’ and some 
dogs ‘with convocated noses,’ and many other funny things, 
but there is very little sense and no story that can be put into 
plain English. Yet when all is said and done, we should say 
that the author is a clever man, but that he has tried to copy 
Meredith and to be original, in alternate gasps, and clever as 
he is he is not clever enough for that. Should Mr. Meredith 
evercome across Papier Maché his great soul will be wrung 
by remorse when he sees to what lengths he has involuntarily 
led Mr. Charles Allen. 

;. Harry, the prize prig of Zhe Yorkshire Cousins, was a 
‘rum tyke’ or a ‘limby’” youth of ‘gentlemanly appearance’ 
who thirsted for information almost as much as the pupils of 
the celebrated Mr. Barlow, and received it in enormous doses, 
from an elderly German named Kaufmann, on every kind of 
subject from feeding-bottles to suicide. Ben, on the other 
hand, thirsted not for knowledge but for strong drink, and 
frequently besought the virtuous Harry to ‘liquor up.’ Ben 
was in the wool-trade, and in t’e intervals of wool-gathering 
denied the existence of his wife and child, and fell in love with 
‘a glorious girl’ whose personal advantages ‘made up a com- 
bination of ravishing loveliness that would have adorned’ ‘any 
goddess you can think of.’ Ben’s wife and child die, and Ben 
shoots himself, while the pious Harry becomes a missionary. 
So much for Mr. Stephen Wyke’s plot. His writing has not 
any merit that we can discover. His ignorance of the upper 
middle-classes, to which his characters are supposed to belong, 
is quite phenomenal. We can at least confidently assure him 
that ‘gentlemen’ who address young ladies upon the briefest 
acquaintance as ‘ Miss’ and ‘my dear’ are simply creatures of 
an airy Wykean fancy, and never to be met with in real live. 
Mr. Kaufmann, who is one of the most shocking bores it has 
ever been our misfortune to encounter in or out of a novel, is 
also remarkable for urging on his young friends the necessi'y 
of personal cleanliness and of keeping ‘the nimble sixpence 
going.’ It is only fair to add that Mr. Wyke appears to have 
much and probably exact information about the wool-trade, 
‘hough he does not succeed in making that branch of com- 
merce even momentarily interesting. The Young Person may 
also read this volume without fear of blushing, but as that 
young person is by no means so foolish as some of her recent 
crazes have made her look, we do not think she will. 

®. The Court Adjourns is a sad little story, commonplace 
enough but for the tragic ending. It is impossible to withhold 
some sympathy from the gloomy forceful man who having set his 
whole heart upon his love for a girl, and restrained its expres- 
‘on from regard to a friend who breaks his own promise of 
reuicence, in a dark hour stains his hands with murder. But it is 
hardly within natural possibility that Edith, knowing the truth, 
could Propose out of sheer compassion to give her hand to the 
murderer. Such, however, is the Situation, and it is dealt with 
Nore plausibly than could have been expected. That Blunt 
should refuse the sacrifice is one of the indications of grace that 
save him from being utterly repulsive. Some of the minor 
mea in the country town are fairly drawn, notably Miss 

4,the courageous old lady who goes to the almshouse 


wl > > 
= she has lost her fortune, rather than take refuge in 
obscurity, 
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THE RENAISSANCE AGAIN 


Renatssance Fancies and Studies. By VERNON LEE, 
London: Smith Elder. 


The historians and philosophers of art do not concern them- 
selves much with the art of the present century. The twilight 
has begun to fall before the owl of Minerva sallies forth ; and 
philosophers and kistorians require a perspective of a few cen- 
turies before they can feel quite at ease and free to expand their 
theories. It is for this reason that we hear so much of the art 
of the Renaissance. The art of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
sixteenth centuries can be seen as it were growing ; the different 
stages are clearly marked ; the influences at work conditioning 
the growth, checking and moulding it, are plainly visible 
Theories may still clash, and philosophers and historians may 
not agree among themselves on every point, but the tacts are 
pretty well known, and their relations more or less accurately 
defined. This of course is due as much to the philosophers 
and historians as to the action of time. As the facts become 
better known, theory succeeds theory ; so that each philosopher 
and historian of art has to write the history of the history and 
philosophy of art before he is at liberty to get at the art him- 
self and to produce his own philosophy of it. Thus for example 
the theory that the peculiarities of a work of art can be explained 
by the peculiarities of character of the artist gave way to the 
theory of environment as an explanation; and now you have 
the accomplished author of this latest book on the Renaissance 
showing how the peculiarities of a work of art can also be 
explained by the relation of form and material. This later 
theory does not supersede the other two altogether, but supple- 
ments and completes them. Ia her admirably lucid account 
and explanation of the difference between Antique and Tuscan 
sculpture Vernon Lee knows how much is to be attributed to 
the fact ihat the sculptors of Ancient Greece worked in clay 
and bronze, while the sculptors of Medieval Italy worked in 
marble. ‘The work of art represents the meeting of a mode 
of seeing and feeling (determined partly by individual charac- 
teristics, partly by those of the age and country) and of a mode 
of treating materials, a craft which may itself be, like the mind 
of the artist, ina higher or lower stage of development. In 
Ancient Greece the art of painting was but the shadow of 
sculpture, but the sculptors of the Renaissance were thrust into 
the background by the painters, and were influenced by them 
to such an extent that they must needs attempt to make the 
marble yield them some equivalent of colour. Medieval 
sculpture was still further influenced by its relation to architec- 
ture. The sculptured figure had to fill a niche, and had to be 
adapted to that end; it was entirely subservient to the one 
point of view. Greek sculpture knew no such limitations. : 

Treating of the ‘ Imaginative Art of the Renaissance,’ Vernon 
Lee marks three distinct stages: the first that of Giotto, his 
predecessors and immediate followers ; the second that of the 
painters of the fifteenth ceatury, who were content to repeat 
the themes left by the Giottesques; the third that of the 
painters of the sixteenth century, who broke away from the 
conventional treatment and invented new themes or the treat- 
ment of old ones for themselves. The painters of the fifteenth 
century were satisfied with repeating the themes left by the 
Giottesques, because the work of the Giottesques was so merely 
poetic or at most so merely decorative in the sense of a mosaic 
or a tapestry ‘that everything in the way of realisation as 
opposed to indication, everything distinguishing the painting of 
a story from the mere telling thereof, remained to be done- 
And such realisation could be attained only through a series of 
laborious failures.’ But it was attained, and ‘in Raphael we 
see the perfect fulfilment of the Giottesque programme.’ It 
was the beginning of a new era, in which the artist, no longer 
bound by tradition, was free to use his full sense of power in 
whatever way he chose. If much was gained, much was lost ; 
and the gain and the loss is thus indicated by Vernon Lee. 
‘We get the benetit of the fancy and fe<ling of the artist, but 
we are at the mercy also of his stupidity and vulgarity. Of this 
the great examples are Tintoretto, and after him Velasquez and 
Rembrandt.’ To convict Velasquez and Rembrandt of stupidity 
and vulgarity is no easy matter. The charge of vulgarity is 

evidently founded on the artist’s choice of subject. He may 
make the vulgar beautiful, but it is ‘at the expense of a certain 
growing callousness to vulgarity.’ The only instance adduced 
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of Velasquez is his F/agel/ation in the National Gallery.’ 
‘ There is a pathos,’ says Vernon Lee, ‘a something that catches 
you by the throat, in that melancholy weary body, broken with 
ignominy and pain, sinking down by the side of the column, 
which is inseparable from the dreary grey light, the livid colour 
of the flesh—there is no joy in the world where such things 
can be, But the angel who has just entered has not come from 
heaven ; such acreature is fit only to roughly shake up the pillows 
of paupers, dying in the damp dawn in the hospital wards.’ It 
seems rather unjust to attempt to accuse Velasquez either of 
stupidity or vulgarity because of this angel who, if he were fit 
only for the task denoted, might yet not be altogether out of 
place in the picture. But if a great pa‘nter is to be accused 
either of stupidity or vulgarity, he must surely be judged by his 
best work, not by a picture of which the critic hesitates the 
doubt, ‘ if indeed it be his” The charge against Rembrandt is 
not pressed. ‘His ugly women and dirty Jews of Rotterdam 
are either hidden in the gloom or reduced to mere vague out- 
lines, specks like gnats in the sunshine, in the effulgence of 
light. Hence we can enjoy, almost without any disturbing 
impressions, the marvellous imagination shown in his etchings 
of Bible stories.’ Nevertheless, though the charge is thus 
virtually withdrawn, she yet calls him, a page or two further on, 
‘this coarse Dutchman.’ It seems to us a regrettable phrase. 
As to Tintoretto, the angel which he created for his sorrow is 
‘a brutal winged creature in a biood-red nimbus.’ We should 
concede the case against Tintoretto more readily had our faith 
in the prosecutor not been somewhat tried in her dealings with 
Velasquez and Rembrandt. But it would be unfair to leave the 
impression that Vernon Lee is not fully alive to the power and 
beauty of those great masters. It was in trying to make good 
her theory of a loss to compensate the gain which came with 
the sixteenth-century artist’s new power over light and darkness, 
so that no subject was henceforth too insignificant or vulgar for 
artistic treatment, that Vernon Lee was led to emphasise those 
things in the art of Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Tintoretto, 
which were not congenial to her taste. Reading these Aena/s- 
sance Fancies and Studies, one is immensely struck by the 
learning of the writer and her masterly command of it. She is 
never pedantic. With rare powers of observation and criticism 
she combines the art of conveying her thoughts with lucidity 
and grace. She belongs to that imaginative school of criticism 
of which the late Mr. Walter Pater was the great master. She 
acknowledges herself his pupil; but she is more than. that. 
Her achievements are wortby to be compared with his own. 


FRENCH BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Messrs. Hachette and Co. have won a deserved reputation 
for the number and excellence of their publications for young 
people, and those they issue this year are universal'y acknow- 
ledged to surpass any they have yet produced. Although not 
generally acknowledged to be a fact, French books for juveniles 
are, as a rule, better suited to their purpose than those of other 
nations, superior to the Swedish and German. and even to our 
own. Possibly the reason for this is that since the days of 
Racine and Fénélon almost every French author of d'stinction 
has contributed something to the Brd/iothique de la Jeunes e, as 
Messrs. Hachette p'easantly call their immense coilection of 
ancient and modern books for youth. English works for quite 
small children are, however, perhaps, after all, the best, and the 
French are the first to acknowledge this in both cases, for they 
are constantly issuing translations of our most popular litue 
books of this class. It is in the compilation of a literature in- 
tended for youth, in contradistinction to childhood, that our 
Parisian friends excel. Although Le Zour du Monde appeals to 
the old as well as to the young, it is essentially a boy's book. 
Its first numbers were issued thirty years ago, and in its col- 
lected shape it is remarkable in the first p'ace as a record of 
almost every important geographical discovery which has been 
made in this lapse of time, and secondly, because it affords us 
an interesting object-lesson in the history of contemporary 
engraving, as becomes evident when we compare the rather 
crude illustrations of the earlier volumes with the brilliant ones 
of the volume now before us. Le Zour du \/onde is moreover a 
complete chronicle of all the missions, political, religious, 
scientific, mil‘tary, arckzological and commercial, which have 
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taken place in this half of the century. There is no distip. 
guished traveller from Livingstone, Cameroa, Hayes, Stanley, 
Greeley, Marianne North, Speke, and Paul du Chailly, to 
those intrepid young men who are now pioneering in Australia, 
Central Africa and South America, who has not contributed to 
its pages and sent sketches and photographs to swell the numb 
of its illustrations, which never fall short of between five hundred 
and a thousand annually, in addition to a large number of 
original maps and plans. Whenever Messrs. Hachette and (o, 
publish a book of travel it is one of their conditions with the 
author that a précis, either writtea by himself or with his appro- 
bation, should appear in the pages of this remarkable serial, 
The present volume, however, contains for the first time aboy 
two hundred pages of additional matter, forming a complete 
guide-book to travel in all parts of the world, giving the fares 
of the various journeys, and abundant other useful information 
as to the hotels, sights worth seeing, etc. By far the most 
remarkable travels included in this the thirtieth volume are M. 
Eugéne Girardin’s ‘South Australia,’ M. Alexandre L. Albécc’s 
‘ Dahomey,’ with many striking illustrations, M. Gaston Vuillier’s 
delightful ‘ Sicily,’ and the Abbé le Camus’s accounts of the 
Seven Churches of the Apocalypse, which are copiously illus. 
trated from photozraphs taken on the spot by the adventurous 
author. People who are looking out for a holiday trip next 
autumn cannot do better than read M. Auguste Marguillier’s 
brilliant description of his tour through the Salzkammergut, in 
Upper Austria, the mountain and lake scenery of which is, he 
assures us, surpassingly beautiful, the climate exceedingly 
bracing, and the accommodation, according to our author, 
although somewhat primitive, extremely comfortable, the food 
being excellent. This lovely district, moreover, abounds in 
antiquarian remains of great interest, and it is one of the few 
places in Europe of which the inhabitants have retained their 
picturesque costumes. The perusal of M. Marguillier’s pages 
and the sight of the many sketches which illustrate his excel ent 
articles must inspire all lovers of the picturesque with an ardent 
desire to follow in his footsteps and discover for themselves his 
new ‘summer reso:t. Le Zour du Monde is the finest ilt- 
book imaginable for a Jad in his later teens who is fam liar 
with the French language, and it is, moreover, an invaluable 
record of travel, which every well assorted library should 
possess. 

Of books for young people, not precisely infants, Messrs. 
Hachette have a bewildering selection. Their remarkibly 
high literary standard is due to the prejudice against placing 
in the hands of very ) oung persons, even excerpts from classical 
or coatemporary French literature, which generally deals with 
matters beyond the experience of youth. Selections, however 
from the more illustrious French authors have been judiciously 
made and included in Messrs. Hachette’s long list of prze- 
books, but, as a rule, original works are preferred, especially as 
school prizes, and this has givea rise to a branch of literature 
which includes amongst its contributors many writers of the 
highest distinction. Of these, none deserve popularity more 
highly than the accomplished daughter of Guizot, Mme. de Wit, 
who, as is well known, assisted her father with much of his 
later work. Mme. de Witt, who is herself a very industr.o4s 
historian, has, however, of late years, devoted herself almost 
exclusively to writing b2soks for young persons, many of which, 
owing to this author's erudition and exquisite style, will be 
found deeply interesting even by the learned. It is impossible 
to over-praise the skill with which this author arranges and 
selects her historical information for her particular class of 
readers. She never seems to patronise them or to be wr.ting 
expressly for their edification, but, placing herself as it were oP 
a level with her young friends, tells her story with remarkable 
tact. Of her recent publications the best are Les Premic?s Ross 
de France, Jeanne d’Arc, and Pere et fils, this latter being the 
life and adventures of Jacques d’Arteve'de. The __ illustra: 
tions to all these volumes, it goes without saying, are very 
spirited and artistic. This year, however, Mme. aso 
has condescended to write for very small folks a brillant 
little volume called “Histories de Bétes pour les tout Felis 
which is quite charming. Mme. P. de Nanteuil devotes “ 
self almost exclusively to books of adventure for boys: he 

these none is better than Alain le baleinier, a stitins 
narrative of the life and adventures of a whaler. His 6h 
breadth escapes are told with such excellent spit wy 
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n-up people will find it as difficult to lay the volime aside 
until they have finished it as their young friends for whose ex- 
lusive reading it 1s intended. Amongst the other books by 
pom de Nanteuil are L’Efave mystérieuse, Le Général du 
sali and En Esclavage. Without entering into details we 
cordially recommend the later works of Mme. la Comtesse de 
Houdetot, whose Ysabel is particularly interesting. Mesdames 
jenaide Fleuriot, Colombe, de Ségur, and Carus have also 
produced this season a great number of children’s books, but 
it must not be imagined that ladies alone contribute to this 
form of French literature. Here, for instance, is Contes a nos 
petits rots by Aimé Giron, with an appropriate dedication to 
the baby king of Spiin. Itisa delightful story-book in which 
little kings and queens, princes and princesses, are mixed up 
in the most fantastic manner imaginable with birds, beasts, 
and fishes. The prettiest of these tales is ‘The Revenge of a 
swallow,’ which tells us the sad story of Odette de Champ- 
divers, who watched so tenderly over the unfortunate mad 
King Charles VI. of France. Then we have ‘L’Intrépide 
Marcel’ of M. F. Deschamps, an animated account of a boy's 
holiday-time in the French provinces. ‘L’histoire d'un petit 
Marin’ by H. and C. Guy, is the story of a young gentleman 
who ‘ran away to sea,’ and who at first did not like it at all, 
but who in time learnt to love it, just as if instead of being a 
French boy he was a real English tar. Ofcourse he rose to fame 
and fortune, and after the most marvellous adventures ended his 
eventful career before the hymeneal altar with the girl of his choice. 
Asa picture of French middle-class life, this pretty story leaves 
nothing to be desired. The illustrations by the indefatigable 
A. Paris are, as is invariably the case with this careful and 
delightful artist, charming. Excellent in its way is La ZJour- 
Grist, by Mme. Chéron de la Bruytre. Fanfan la Tulipe, by 
M, P. Bilhaud, illustrated by ‘ Job,’ is so artistic as to be almost 
beyond the appreciation of mere children, who however will 
find plenty to laugh at in the comical figures which ‘Job’ has 
drawn expressly for them. Finally we have Mon Histoire de 
France, a useful and very clever panorama of French history, 
intended for very young children. Its illustrations are particu- 
larly good and are by the best artists of the day. The text, 
which is printed in large characters, is simple, but gives ina 
few pages a consecutive idea of the progress of French from 
the Carlovingian days to our own. As may be imagined, /a 
France is always heroic and certain dark spots in her career are 
carefully omitted ; but, if we mistake not, this is generally the 
case with histories of this description, our own included. The 
last picture in the book is of interest. It is entitled, Les 
Francais doivent partout faire aimer la France. This is pre- 
csely what we hope they will always contrive to do. We also 
safely recommend to parents who wish to familiarise their 
children with the French language two weekly papers pub- 
ished by Messrs. Hachette expressly for boys and gi:ls—Mon 
Journal and Le Journal de la Jeunesse—which are contributed 
to by the very best contemporary authors. 


grow 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


'. John Howe. By RoveRtT F, HORTON. Methuen. 

2. Outlines of Church History. By RUDOLF SOHM. Macmillan. 

i Religious Development. By the Hon. ALBERU” S. G. CANNING. 
W.H. Allen. 

4. The Beatitudes. By Ropert Eyron. Kegan Paul. 

s The Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos. By the Rev. A. H. 
SAYCE, Rivington. 


|. Mr. Horton has given us a very interesting book in his 
biography of John Howe. Not that Howe is a very interesting 
‘bute in himself or would probably be anything but astonished 
hats himself included among the ‘ Leaders of Religion” On 
hig first page we find him somewhat happily defined as 
ne of those numerous worthies whom the world has agreed 
Pines in and yet never to know’ (where we fear the second 
reek. wee than the first), and as an ‘author whose works 
Worth reading and yet little likely to be read” And 

* eater nt that his ‘literary style isona level with the 
Wealth me “ period, But we geta _— of the Common- 
P ia. periods from the Nonconformist point 
ae “a very instructive it is. Mr. Horton is doubtless 
clieving ‘that the most conspicuous ministers among 
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English Norconformists have generally kept studiously aloof 
from party questions,’ and we can scarcely be surprised if he 
looks on the English Church as a sect, wholly responsible for 
the ‘long and sorrowful schism in the Christianity of our 
country.” We commend this book to the notice of those good 
folk who think reunion possible: if Mr. Horton truly represents 
Nonconformist opinion, it is bitterer and narrower than we 
thought, and will not be satisfied with anything on the part of 
the Church of the England short of the complete surrender of 
her principles—if, as he evidently doubts, she has any. 

2. To reduce even the outlines of Church history to the 
compass of a book of two hundred and fifty clearly printed 
pages is almost an impossibility and is certainly incompatible 
with florid language, and Professor Sohm is rather fond of 
florid, not to say frothy, writing. None the less the book is 
on the whole an excellent one—for intelligent readers who can 
make their allowances and deductions for prejudice or bias. 
We should be sorry to see schoolboys, for instance, put under 
the guidance of an author who from the simple promise ‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together in my name there am I in 
the midst of them’ draws the following astounding conclu- 
sions: ‘ Zhere is no need of any human priesthood, ‘Still less 
is there any need of a lega! constitution. In fact, every form 
of legal constitution is excluded.” The italics are not ours. 
Professor Sohm is frankly anti-Catholic and anti-Episcopal : 
but the greatest defect is that he absolutely ignores English 
Christianity of every kind. The work has been admirably trans- 
lated by Miss May Sinclair, and has an appreciative prefatory 
note by Professor Gwatkin. 

3. Religious Development is, on the whole, a thoroughly 
disappointing book. Mr. Canning gives a formidable list of 
works consulted or referred to, and, apart from this, it is evi- 
dent that he has a good deal to say, but somehow he does not 
know how to say it. This is the more surprising as this is by 
no means his first book. The work wants reconstructing from 
beginning to end, with more method and a more clearly defined 
plan. 

4. The seventeen sermons preached by Prebendary Eyton in 
the winter of 1894-5, and now published in a neat volume, form 
a very complete and suggestive exposition on the Beatitudes. 
The author has nothing very new to say, and perhaps the most 
striking passages in his book are quoted, or at least derived, 
from other preachers ; but the whole tone of the sermons is 
manly and straightforward, and they will be read with pleasure 
by many to whom sermons in general are as caviare to the multi- 
tude. Without any tencency to yield to tke idea that every 
Jatest craze or sensation should be discussed in the pulpit, Pre- 
bendary Eyton keeps the facts of modern life ever in front of 
him, and treats of them with strong common sense. One ser- 
mon deals with the question of vivisection, and if any reader 
cares to see how a sensible man, who can see two sides and 
loves animals only less than he loves his fellow-men, looks at 
this matter, let him read sermon xi. in this volume, and then 
peruse the indignant letters of the secretary of the Anti-vivi- 
sectionist League, and find how far from justice and right sense 


one may be swept away by devoting oneself to one particular 
fad. 


5. In Zhe Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotos Professor 
Sayce gives usa kind of glorified guide-book, to supplement, as 
he expresses it in his preface, the books already in the hands 
of tourists and students, and to put before them just that infor- 
mation which either is not readily accessible or else forms 
part of larger and cumbrous works. His volume indeed, is a 
very interesting and lucid outline of Egyptian history from the 
point of view of those whose chief interest in Egypt lies in its 
connection with the Old Testament heroes. A chapter 
especially to be commended is that which deals with the Age 
of the Ptolemie:, and there are appendices on the Egyptian 
Dynasties, Biblical dates, archeological excursions in the 
Delta, and other points. The book will be a good investment 
for those who intend making an excursion to perhaps the most 
interesting country on earth, or for home students who have not 
much money to spire and yet wish to be brought abreast of the 
most modern theories and discoveries about Egypt. 


THE MARCH MAGAZINES 


Blackwooa’s is a solid number this month, and it is none the 
worse for that. Not that lighter matters are disregarded en- 
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tirely, but we have here a useful reminder that the whole of 
literature cannot be included under the title of fiction. An 
article on ‘The Growth of the British Empire,’ based on the 
works of Sir J. R. Seeley and Professor Montagu Burrows, 
traces the gradual building up of our Empire through the wars 
with Spain, Holland, and France, down to the final overthrow 
of Napoleon and the peace of Paris. Recent events and 
possible complications in the future make it very desirable that 
we should recognise that it is by no accidental combination 
of circumstances that Great Britain has become the great 
colonising and civilising power of the world. We have suc- 
ceeded where others have failed because of certain characteris- 
tics of race and temperament ; and if our Empire were to fall 
to pieces to-morrow, neither the German nor any other nation 
could step into our place. A writer on the political situation 
ridicules, very properly, the notion that we were bound to 
interfere single-handed on behalf of Armenia. He takes a view 
of Mr. Balfour’s Resolutions on Supply with which we cannot 
agree entirely. But he is quite right in insisting that the 
present majority must not be thrown away as others have been. 
The country has spoken out more distinctly than for fifty years 
past, and measures which have been so decisively approved 
must not be diluted or delayed by the interference of a factious 
Opposition. An article on ‘Some Books for Boys and Girls’ 
deals hardly with Mr. Welldon and Mr. Crockett, sympatheti- 
cally with the Fairy Tales of Mr. Lang, Mr. Jacobs, and Mr. 
Baring Gould. We are often obliged to differ from the views 
expressed in the Humanitarian, but we cannot help admiring 
the liberal spirit in which matters of grave importance are dis- 
cussed and the fairness which allows both sides a patient 
hearing. In the March number Mrs. Grand gives us a really 
interesting contribution to the ‘Woman’s Question.’ If she 
could but fiee her mind of certain prejudices and exaggera- 
tions, her remarks would be even more valuable. At least we 
are glad to know that she believes, as we have so often main- 
tained, that women have nothing to gain and everything to lose 
by a relaxation of the marriage laws. But perhaps the most 
important paper in a good number is Mr. Arnold White’s very 
able discussion of ‘The Multiplication of the Unfit.’ The 
question is of supreme importance but hedged in by difficulties 
of every kind. The disease is patent to all; but the remedy is 
still to seek. Mr. White thinks that good would come from ‘a 
state inquiry into the connection between unfitness and 
marriage.’ Public opinion might be stirred in this way, though 
there would still be the belief to combat that aggressive atheism 
is inseparably connected with a desire to restrict the multipli- 
cation of the unfit. Good wine needs no bush ; and certainly 
Pearson's Magazine does not need the kind of bough which Mr. 
Pearson hangs in front of his door. A sixpenny periodical with 
stories by Mr. Frankfort Moore, Mr. Allen Upward, and Mr. 
Robert Barr, light articles by Mr. Fielders, Mr. Sullivan and 
Mr. Alden, verse by Mr. Norman Gale and Mrs. Marriott 
Watson, and a play by Sir Walter Besant and Mr. Pollock, is 
good value for the money. All the less reason therefore for 
the tiresome, though now too fashionable proprietorial puff. 
It would be a pity if Mr. Pearscn were so lost in admiration of 
his own achievement as to be blind to the possibility of improve- 
ment. We notice that he offers a large prize for the best six 
ideas for interesting subjects ; but we should <dvise him before 
going further to make a great improvement in the printing of 
his illustrations. 

Macmillan’s, following the fashion of the day, has given up 
the serial novel, which will be regretted by some who remember 
the long sequence of admirable stories which first saw the light 
in its pages. But the magazine is still full of vitality. ‘ Thomas 
Cathro’s Clock’ is a really remarkable tale, and ‘A Domestic 
Tragedy’ is a brightly written episode. ‘The attempt to elevate 
the highwayman into a hero has been overdone lately, and it is 
not easy to get up much sympathy for Captain Hind, who was 
a common cut-throat enough despite his grand manner. Ina 
more serious vein is * The Failure of Philanthropy,’ by a writer 
who believes that religion is the only irue basis of charity. 
A graceful and well-deserved tribute to the memory of Mr, 
Alexander Macmillan concludes an excellent number. Among 
several interesting contributions to Corshz//, the one which 
will receive and deserves the most attention is Mr. Sidney Lee’s 
article on ‘ National Biography.’ No man can write on this 
subject with the same authority as the man who has taken up 
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the editorship of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography, becun 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen. Of the importance of such a work we 
need no persuasion, nor of the value which it will have for the 
historian of the future. The great difficulty must always be to 
exercise a wise selection, and this is where former works on 
similar lines have broken down. Mr. Lee’s principle of qualif. 
cation is unimpeachable—to include no one whose life does not 
include at least one action that is ‘ serious, complete, and of a 
certain magnitude.” In Longman’s, Mr. Ford M. Hueffer deals 
with the late ‘ D. G. Rossetti and his Family Letters.’ Of the dis. 
cretion of the editor of these letters he says little or nothing, py 
he writes sympathetically and with intimate knowledge. Yet it 
is difficult to believe that the troubles which clouded the close 
of Rossetti’s life were due altogether to the reckless asseverations 
of the ‘Fleshly School’ pamphlet. The author of this attack 
was at the time a comparatively unknown man, and the notoriety 
attained by his criticism was due, chiefly if not entirely, to the 
splendid vituperation of Mr. Swinburne’s reply. Mr. Lang js 
amusing as ever ‘At the Sign of the Ship.’ Particularly funny 
are his answers to fair correspondents in the style of a ladies’ 
journal, 


HERBART INTERPRETED 


AnIntroduction to Herbart’s Science and Practice of Education, 
By HENRY M. and EMMIE FELKIN, London: Sonnen- 
schein. 


It is perhaps rezrettable that the headmasters of our public 
schools still prefer the young assis‘ant-m ster to learn his busi- 
ness by experience gained at the expense of Smith major and 
Smith minimus, rather than by sitting at the feet of Mr. Oscar 
Browning and the Cambridge Teachers’ Training Syndicate. 
Nevertheless, in spite of headmasters, the scientific study of 
education has been making considerable headway in England 
of late—at any rate the number of new books on the subject 
has very much increased during the last few years. In parti- 
cular the work of the great German educationists, Froebel, 
Pestalozzi, and now Herbart, is at last receiving some smill 
measure of recognition at our hands. In common with other 
great men they are not always distinguished by clearness and 
intelligibility, and consequently introductions and_ similar 
attempts to bring their works and their doctrines more within the 
comprehension of the English reader have naturally been in 
demand. Such a handbook or guide Mr. and Mrs. Felkin 
have provided in the volume before us, which possesses the 
additional attraction of two prefatory pages from the pen of 
Mr. Oscar Browning, ‘ Director of the Cambridge University 
Day Training College and Secretary to the Teachers’ 
Training Syndicate.’ ‘Two or three years since, Mr. and Mrs, 
Felkin published an English translation of Herbart’s Scsence of 
Education, but even in his English dress the German philo- 
sopher proved to be beyond the understanding of the ordinary 
educated reader. ‘The translators, therefore, found it necessaty 
to provide a hand- book to interpret Herbart’s educational system, 
and the result is the present useful, if not ex ictly lively volume. 
We have then, first, an account, as clear as the native obscurity of 
the subject permits, of Herbart’s system of psychology in which 
he finds the foundation and the means of pedagogy, the science 
and art of education. Herbart’s theory of ethics or morals—the 
morality of the individual will—is next expounded, and the way 
being thus cleared, we are introduced to his main scheme of 
practical education. At the end of the book we have two chapters 
of special interest ; one, discussing the debt which Herbatt 
owed to Pestalozzi, a debt which he always fully admitted j wi 
other drawing attention to some particular aspects of Herbarts 
theory and personal character. Here emphasis 's oe 
laid on the fact, that Herbart, almost alone among educationa 
theorists, combined in an exceptional degree practical aye 
ence in teaching with eminence in abstract reasonin3. In ee 
respect he is manifestly superior to Locke or Herbert ie 
among ourselves, and it is no doubt an important factor in the 
practical success of his educational speculations. " 

There is, of course, very much in Herbart’s theory o 
scientific system of education on which difference of opinion IP 
inevitable. Mr. and Mrs. Felkin, however, expressly wg 
any intention to criticise or to controvert the master, 4 “ 
only desire is so to set forth his views that they wai? e 
intelligently and clearly understood. The reviewct, therefore: 
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may be well content to follow their example in this matter, and 
in the present brief notice refrain from educational controversy. 
It will be sufficient for him to certify that the authors have 
accomplished their aim satisfactorily, and have indeed made as 
clear as the original obscurity will allow, the main drift and 
purport of his more characteristic doctrines. We may hope 
that the efforts of Mr. and Mrs. F elkin may succeed in drawing 
the attention of English school-masters and -mistresses to the 
yndoubted importance of Herbart’s contributions to the scientific 
study of the science of education. For though this study has 
hitherto been so much neglected in Engl and, its importance is 
not thereby lessened, and the day is evidently approaching 
when Englishmen will have to pay real and careful attention to 
<cientific education, if they are to keep in the forefront of the 
world as they have done hitherto. 


OLD AND NEW 


Miss Carrington’s little book, Zhe Dog: lts Rights and 
Wrongs (London: Bell), is odd in this way, that it is full of 
sense and also full of nonsense. To talk of ‘the hideous crime 
of Pasteurism’ is in itself worse than a crime; and the author 
is not one bit more ‘ sound on the goose’ of the most desirable 
system of muzzlinz, against which she shrieks and raves. A 
person, who has spent a good deal of time in the company of 
dogs and has himself belonged to several dogs of several kinds, 
assures us that there is no greater mistake than to suppose that 
a dog of any sense (and your imbecile dog is a rare bird) will, 
after the first day or two, show the slightest objection to the 
muzzle, With a properly made muzzle it is perfectly easy for 
him to drink, and it saves him not only from fighting at incon- 
venient times, but also from picking up garbage, that one mark of 
the beast which clings to too many dogs of otherwise spotless 
character. In another matter the author has made a very un- 
necessary slip. ‘The Mate and the Captain Bold, etc., in The 
bad Ballads did not say, ‘ Now I was exceedingly fond of that 
Cook’ He said, ‘I loved that Cook like a brother, I did ;’ 
which is quite another pair of sleeves. ‘To make up for these 
defects the little volume contains some excellent stories which 
are obviously not exaggerated, some excellent advice, and a 
good many sentences which might well be written up for the 
guidance of owners and servants wherever domestic dogs are 
kept. We choose one of these almost at random. ‘The: more 
care you take of your dog’s personal appearance the greater 
will be his self-respect.” Miss Carrington does no: discuss the 
various kinds of dog in any detail, but reading her little book 
has set us wondering, not for the first time, way th great 
Corsican dog, who has the manners of a Chesterfield and the 
wit of a Sheridan, has never become fashionable in England. 
The illustrations are by Mr. A. Carruthers Gould. 

Naturally, the capital illustrated .4:s0f of Mr. Heighway in 
Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘Cranford Series’ has been followed by 
Reynard the ox, edited, like its companion, by Mr. Joseph 
Jacobs, and illustrated by Mr. W. Frank Calderon. The 
popularity of this old satiric fable among the children of these 
latter days may, we trust, be taken for granted. The biographer, 
were he to deal with English editions only, has a considerable 
compilation before him to give all the forms of Reynard from 
Caxton’s inimitable version to the present volume. There have 
been several notable examples in recent years. It is barely two 
years since Mr. Nutt issued in comely form an extremely 
interesting metrical version by Mr. F. S. Ellis, with decorations 
by Mr, Walter Crane. The text of the delightful book before us 
+ with some slight alterations by the editor, that of Sir Henry 
Vole, who published it for the pleasure of children under the 
oe ‘Felix Summerley.’ We say ‘the pleasure of children,’ 
7 €can recall the book pleasurably. This was, also, an 
—— book, and the text, as all English versions should be, 
that cn —o Caxton. The subject is precisely of the kind 
ee out for illustration, and in Mr. Calderon it has found 
hi naga ag is able and ingenious. He has individualised 
“acl remarkable clearness, avoiding with laudable 
iinet, oe agen of post- Landseerian sentiment. His 
sts Hin Bete. iis ’ peg _ - -_ i the pens, 
tutrages y <r bss xpressive of the very it 0 the book, not 
heains “4 hey ure with semi-human masks. The book being 
nna : re ildren, the erudition of Mr. Jacobs, his Introduc- 

‘Notes, is obviously not meat for babes, but matter for 
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students and folk-lorists. Mr. Jacobs deals at some length 
with the folk elements of the theme, as distinguished from the 
literary and satiric elements, and with the evidence for a pre- 
literary and traditional existence of many of the incidents 
retained in the various French, Flemish and German forms of 
the fable. M.Sudre has decided that the ‘folk incidents ’— 
to usethe term of Mr. Jacobs—served up by the earliest literary 
cook, who was, by the way, a highly ingenious person, are 
remarkably numerous. Whether this artist was a Frenchman, 
or whether the original literary form was French, as distin- 
guished French critics claim, is a good deal doubtful. Mr. 
Jacobs inclines towards a Franco-Teutonic or Lorrainian 
origin of the cycle of Reynard, which, though acceptable in 
itself, is like offering a bone for contention, not a conclusion of 
contentment, for German and French critics. 

From Messrs. Macmillan, also, we have several new volumes 
of the pretty and handy ‘ People’s Edition’ of Tennyson, com- 
prising The Princess, in two parts, Enoch Arden, etc., and Will 
Waterproofs Monologue, etc. Inthe‘ Eversley Series’ we have 
the third and concluding volume of Matthew Arnold’s Poetical 
Works, composed of the dramas and ‘later poems’; and the 
third volume of J. R. Green’s His¢ory of the English People. 

The book-shelves of all who honour poetry, not with their 
lips to chatter of it, nor with their pens to write about it and 
round about it, but with their hearts to read it, should hold 
examples of Messrs. Dent and Co.’s charming series ‘ The 
Lyric Poets.’ Here are the Lyrics of Thomas Campion and a 
second instalment of Lyrical Poetry from the Bible. True it is 
that Mr. Bullen has given us what is the definitive edition of 
the admirable Campion, yet there should be space reserved 
also for this dainty edition, with its pleasant and sympathetic 
introduction by Mr. Rhys. The second of these lyrical 
examples embodies an excellent idea, and one that is carried 
out with success in its selection from the Song of Songs and 
the Prophets. Of the attractive ‘Temple Shakespeare,’ issued 
by the same firm, we have the Lear, Othello, Troilus and 
Cressida and Cortolanus, with prefaces of unimpeachable taste 
and skill by Mr. Israel Gollancz. 

Various other re-issues of interest are to be noted. From 
Messrs. Putnam’s Sons we have Paine’s Rights of Man, edited 
by Mr. Moncure D. Conway, who contributes an introduction 
which treats clearly and concisely of the history and origin of 
Paine’s most-discussed work. Messrs. Cassell and Co. have 
published a ‘popular edition’ of the late Mr. C. A. Fyffe’s 
History of Modern Europe, a very useful work and an excellent 
compendium. Mr. H. M. Stanley’s Coomassze (London : Low) 
is a reprint of the work published some twenty years ago under 
the title ‘Coomassie and Magdala,’ Worthy of revival is 7he 
Wreck of the * Wager’ by Admiral Byron, ‘ Fou!-weather Jack, 
as the poet’s grandfather was named, which Messrs. Blackie 
have added to their cheap and well-printed ‘ Home and School 
Library.’ 

Mrs. Molesworth’s skill in portraying children, often as it 
has been exemplified, has seldom found happier expression 
than in My New Home (London: Macmillan). This is alto- 
gether a delightful story for children, and is very well illus- 
trated by Mr. L. Leslie Brooke. The joys and trials of 
Helena, who passes from the care of her grandmama to a 
new home of somewhat chilling grandeur, are set forth with 
sensitive feeling and admirable reticence. 

Among annual books for reference we notice the Comstitu- 
tional Year Book, now in its twelfth year, a manual that 
should command, as it thoroughly deserves, the approval of 
all who are interested in the subject ‘How we are governed.’ 
It contains, among other material, an excellent Parliamentary 
Summary, a very useful descriptive section dealing with de- 
partmental functions, a glossary of current political terms, and 
much statistical information. This capital book is issued, as 
heretofore, from the Conservative Central Office. From 
Messrs. Sonnenschein we have the Pudlic Schools’ Year-Book 
for 1896, a directory and handbook relating to schools and 
scholarships, full of valuable information set forth with care 
and clearness. Sir Reginald Palgrave’s well known guide, 
The Chairman’s Hand-Book (London: Low), of which we 
have a new edition (the eleventh), is too well-established in 
authority to call for more than a passing notice. 

The game of ‘ Hearts’ we strongly commend to English card- 
players, who are not, we imagine, so well acquainted with it as 
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the game deserves. /oster on Hearts (London: Stokes) will 
give them all that is needed in the way of rules, illustration, 
and description. It is a practical guide, in fact, to a capital 
game, not a treatise on love-making. Mr. R. F. Foster, the 
author, will, we cannot doubt, popularise the game in England 
by the publication of this little book. 

The Ethics of Islam, by Syed Ameer Ali, M.A. (London : 
Thacker), is a little book, embodying a lecture delivered by the 
writer to Mohammedan youths. That it is well written and lucid 
in exposition, is only what one might look for in any work of 
the author of that admirab‘'e book, The Spirit of Islam. 
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